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A NARRATIVE OF DR. LIVINGSTON’S 
DISCOVERIES IN SOUTH CENTRAL AF- 
RICA, FROM 1849 TO 1856.* 


INTRODUCTION. 

We remember no instance in which men 
pursuing different objects, and moving in 
different orbits, have come into conjunction 
with such cordiality as has been displayed in 
the meetings recently held in the Metropolis, 
at Cape Town, and elsewhere, to celebrate 
Dr. Livingston’s African discoveries. On 
those occasions, science and philanthropy, 
commerce and Christianity, vied with each 
other in doing honor to the heroic mission- 
ary traveller. Nor will this surprise those 
who have read the scattered notices of his 
journeys which have appeared in our period- 
ical literature. Those notices will convey 
some idea how much he has done to fill up 
the dreary blank upon the map of Africa, 
which has so long been the opprobrium of 
the civilized world,—to furnish the promoters 
of geographical, geological, ethnographical, 
and natural science, with information replete 
with the deepest interest, while opening a 
highway into what, hitherto, has been 
deemed the inapproachable recesses of Africa, 
for those agencies which humanize, elevate, 
and save mankind. Constituting, therefore, 
as Dr. Livingston’s discoveries undoubtedly 
will do, an epoch in the history of that vast 
Continent, it would have been a reproach to 
us as a nation, had we not honored the man, 
and shown our high appreciation of his 
achievements. 

Each of Dr. Livingston’s four journeys 
was invested with such importance, that, 
had his name been associated with but one 
of them, it would have attained an honor- 
able position upon the illuminated roll of 
African benefactors. But, adventurous and 
admirable as were the enterprises of 1849 
and the two following years, and pregnant 
with valuable results as were his visits to the 
lake Ngami, and to the Zouga, Chobe, and 
other rivers, his last and great achievement, 
—in opening communications from the 
centre of the Continent, first to its western 


* This is a London Pa, made up from a 
paper, called the British Banner. 


and then to its eastern coast; and, while 
accomplishing these objects, in tracing and 
laying down with scientific precision the 
extended course of the noble Zambese from 
its junction with the Leeba to the Indian ° 
Ocean,—so far transcends his previous dis- 
coveries, as apparently to reduce their proper 
and proportionate value, and to give them 
the appearance of preparatory movements, 
or mere stepping-stones to the elevated plat- 
form subsequently reached. Whilestanding 
in view of Chimborazo, the traveller almost 
overlooks the towering masses which crouch 
around its base, and seem dwarfed by their 
contiguity to that ‘*‘ Monarch of Moun- 
tains ;’’ but, could he survey each of those 
masses apart, swelling sublimely upwards 
from some plain where their extent and alti- 
tude were fairly revealed, they would im- 
press him with their colossal magnitude and 
surprising elevation. It is much the same 
with Dr. Livingston’s earlier discoveries. 
He himself, and he only, has made them 
appear of less extent than they really are, 
by his own crowning explorations. 

The ground he traversed was little short 
of eleven thousand miles. But the distance 
alone gives no adequate idea of his marvel- 
lous enterprise. To attain this, we must 
study the details of his journey, as for years 
he pursued his toilsome way, through forest 
and swamp, across flooded plains and rapid 
rivers, surrounded by savages, sometimes 
rapacious and hostile, every month through 
a long period prostrated by severe fever, 
without the sympathy of a friend or any 
companionship save that of his unintelligent 
native attendants. And how is all this to 
be explained? What were the elements of 
character, what the motive power, whence 
the dauntless spirit, the unyielding endur- 
ance, the unfailing resources, the confidence, 
the enterprise, the energy, the perseverance, 
which marked the man and his movements? 
We may reply, indeed,—and that reply will, 
to some extent, furnish the explanation,— 
that, by nature, circumstances, and educa- 
tion, he was singularly fitted for his great 
work. His physical strength, self-reliance, 
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natural courage, scientific attainments, — 





medical skill, kindly bearing, prudence, 
patience, tact, and, above all, his familiar- 
ity with the character, habits, and language 
of the Beehuanas, were invaluable and in- 
dispensable qualifications for it. More, 
however, than mere national force of charac- 
ter and physical indifference to peril and 
privation, enter into such achievements. ‘Tha 
merchant will go far in search of wealth, 
the man of science in quest of knowledge, 
and even the sportsman in pursuit of game ; 
but those are higher objects and loitier im- 
pulses which carry the unarmed and solitary 
Missionary through trackless deserts, and 
from one coast of an unexplored continent 
to the other. These impulses had a Divine 
origin. It was the missionary spirit, the 
union of faith and love, that truest, noblest, 
most generous, and most Godlike evidence 
and expression of living Christianity, which 
prompted him to attempt, and enabled him 
to effect, the great things which will embalm 
his memory and enshrine his name. When, 
in anticipation of his first journey, he writes, 
‘¢ T hope to be permitted to labor so long as 
I live beyond other men’s line of things, and 
to plant the seed of the Gospel where others 
have not planted, though every excursion for 
that purpose will involve separation from my 
family for periods of four or six months ; ”’ 
and when, after long toil, and amidst much 
suffering, we hear his voice again, from the 
very heart of Africa, exclaiming, with 
humble and devout exultation, ‘‘ I am doing 
something for God. I have preached the 
Gospel in many a spot where the name of 
Christ has never been heard,’’—we discover 
the true philosophy of the case, the source 
and secret of Livingston's success. 

What may be the results of his discoveries 
to those vast regions, it would be vain to 


predict. If those discoveries shall be fol-; 


lowed by the extensive cultivation of the 
cotton plant, slavery must inevitably receive 
itsdeath-blow. Speculation is baffled by the 
future that they open up for Africa herself, 
and for nations to whom, far from exacting 
a sordid compensation for cruel wrongs suf- 
fered at their hands, she offers, on easy 
terms of honest intercourse, a liberal share 
of her exhaustless wealth. Hitherto, the 
history of free intercourse between civilized 
and uncivilized men, especially in that coun- 
try, has, to a fearful extent, been a record 
of fraud and violence, oppression and crime, 
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corruption, suffering, and death. We, 
therefore, fear lest the pathway.which Dr. 
Livingston has opened should be entered by 
reckless and rapacious men. But when we 
remember that the feet of the first white 
man which trod those dark mountains were 
those which brought glad tidings to the 
people, and that he is about to re-enter the 
newly-traversed region, our misgivings sub- 
side. 

But, whatever may be the effect of Dr. 
Livingston's career abroad, we cannot but 
hope that it will exert a potent and benefi- 
cial influence at home. Not a few, most 
probably, may still sneer, or even scoff, at 
the fanatical folly of those who, impelled by 
‘*‘the heroic passion of saving souls,’’ ex- 
patriate themselves, and find a happier home 
in the solitary isle or the African forest, 
than in the crowded centres of civilization. 
But there are others, it is believed, patriotic, 
scientific, and commercial men, who, by the 
facts of Dr. Livingston’s history, may be 
led to contemplate the missionary enterprise 
with the thoughtfulness it demands. Be 
this as it may, that history should specially 
interest Christians. In the self-sacrificing 
spirit which animated him, it should prompt 
them to give their most fervent prayers and 
their most generous support to the same 
sacred cause; and may we not hope, that, 
influenced by his example, there may be 
found, amongst our Christian young men, 
some who, fired with the loftiest ambition, 
will consecrate themselves to the Divine 
service? 


DISCOVERIES IN SOUTH-CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 
CHAPTER I. 

Commencement of excursions with Messrs. Os- 
well and Murray—Arrival at Lake Ngami— 
Second visit—Prevalence of sickness, and fail- 
ure of object—Anxiety of Sebitoané to receive 


Missionaries—Future importance to civilization 
of the river Zambese. 


ENTERPRISING as our age undoubtedly is, 
and energetic as are our countrymen in sci- 
entific and commercial pursuits, it is a re- 
markable fact, that so large a part of the 
African continent should have remained 
until now a ¢erra incognita, and that the 
wide-extended blanks which appear even 
upon our best maps of that portion of the 
globe should have been supposed to indicate 
nothing better than sterile sands and arid 
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deserts. But this belief was so early 
formed, and has been so long fixed in most 
minds, that we cannot wonder at the extra- 
ordinary interest which the recent revela- 
tionsof Dr. Livingston have awakened, not 
merely among the general public, but in the 
most accomplished men of science, whose 
surprise and delight at his explorations have 
been proportioned to their capability of ap- 
preciating their value. 

But the tribute thus paid to this heroic 
Missionary is as just as it is high, for the 
additions which he has made to our knowl- 
edge are so full of promise to science, com- 
merce, civilization, and humanity, that it is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate their impor- 
tance. Assured that the public share in 
this appreciation, and aware that at present 
the precise line of travel pursued by Dr. 
Livingston is but imperfectly understood by 
many, we shall present an outline of his 
travels, which will enable the reader to 
trace his course, and to form a more intelli- 
gent estimate of his gigantic achievements. 

The series of Dr. Livingston’s exploratory 
enterprises originated in the highest princi- 
ples and the noblest aims. During his first 
journey, he himself has thus described the 
impulse which induced him to undertake it: 
‘I do not wish to convey hopes of speed- 
ily effecting any great work through my 
own instrumentality ; but I hope to be per- 
mitted to labor as long as I live beyond 
other men’s line of things, and plant the 
seed of the Gospel where others have not 
planted, though every excursion for that 
purpose will involve separation from my 
family for periods of four or five months.’’ 
These truly Apostotical ‘‘ excursions ’’ com- 
menced on the Ist of June, 1849, when, ac- 
companied by Messrs. Oswell and Murray, 
Dr. Livingston left Kolobeng, his missionary 
station, in quest of the oft-reported lake, sep- 
arated from that station hy the Kalihari des- 
ert, which stretched to the north and north- 
west, and which, though the attempt to cross 
it had been repeatedly made, had, up to that 
time, been found impassable. Aware of those 
failures, and of their cause, Dr. Livingston, 
with a sagacity equal to his courage, re- 
solved to open for himself another path to 
the desired point, which would, he antici- 
pated, diminish the perils of the journey. 
Instead, therefore, of essaying to cross the 
desert in a direct course. to his destination, 


availing himself of information carefully 
gathered from natives, he determined to 
skirt it, by what he expected would prove a 
safer, though a more circuitous route. 
Kolobeng, Dr. Livingston’s starting 
point, is in 25° S. lat. 26° E. long. It 
lies 200 miles north of Kuruman, the sta- 
tion of the Rev. R. Moffat, and has been for 
a considerable time the advanced post of 
South African Missions. Taking, therefore, 
a northerly direction, and pursuing it for 
about 300 miles, and at no slight suffering 
to themselves and their cattle, from the diffi- 
culty of the road and the want of water, 
they were not less surprised than delighted, 


on emerging, at the end of a month, from a 


dreary region, the principal productions in 
which were the camel-thorn and other char- 
acteristic growths of the African desert, to 
find themselves upon the banks of the 
Zouga, a noble and exquisitely beautiful 
river, flowing S. E., richly fringed with 
fruit-bearing and other trees, some of them of 
gigantic growth, and new to our travellers. 

Received with a frank and evidently cor- 
dial welcome from the Bayeire, the natives 
of the soil, and learning from them that the 
Zouga flowed out of the lake Ngami, which 
was still 300 miles distant, Dr. Livingston, 
while his wagon slowly followed the wind- 
ings of the stream, embarked in a rude na- 
tive canoe, hollowed out of the trunk of a 
tree ; and, paddled by these inland sailors, 
he proceeded up the Zouga, calling on his 
way at many of the villages which nestled 
in the broad belt of reeds, or amongst the 
limestone rocks, which form itsmargin. As 
he advanced, the stream flowed wider and 
deeper, and the Missionary’s heart expanded 
with the hope that it would prove one of 
the highways through which Christianity 
and its attendants, civilization and com- 
merce, might find a free course into the 
hitherto inaccessible interior of Africa. 
This hope was quickened by the intelligence 
that other rivers flowed both into the Zouga 
and the lake from the north, and by the 
fact that Sebitoané, a friendly and powerful 
chief, whom Dr. Livingston proposed to 
visit, lived only ten days’ journey to the 
northeast. Animated by these discoveries, 
he reached the much-desired Lake Ngami, 
and looked across its broad waters to a 
shoreless expanse in one direction, and to 
the dim outline of the distant coast in 
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another, with the hallowed joy of a Mis- 
Sionary discoverer. By astronomical obser- 
trations, it was ascertained that the part of 
he lake now reached was situated in 20° 
19 S. lat., and about 20° E. long. ; that it 
was 2825 feet above the sea level, and that 
its length was from 50 to 70 miles. 

In this outline, we cannot linger with our 
traveller upon the spot he had now reached, 
or describe in detail its physical features 
and natural history ; these and kindred sub- 
jeets will find a more appropriate place’ in 
the volume he is about to publish. But, 
before referring to his second journey, it 
should be stated, that, through the unwil- 
lingness of the Bayeire to allow the. stran- 
gers to proceed to the people beyond them, 
and their own want of means for crossing 
the Zouga, Dr. Livingston, after failing to 
frame a raft that would float, was com- 
pelled, most reluctantly, to postpone his. 
proposed visit to Sebitoané. The party, 
therefore, retraced their steps to Kolobeng, 
Mr. Oswell, with characteristic generosity, 
having engaged, at his own expense, to 
bring up a boat from Cape Town on the fol- 
lowing season, in time to rejoin Dr. Living- 
ston on another visit to the lake district and 
the region beyond. 

For the discoveries thus made, the Council 
of the Royal Geograpical Society awarded to 
Dr. Livingston half ‘‘the royal premium 
for the encouragement of geographical sci- 
ence and discoveries.” 

In the following year, accompanied now 
by Mrs. Livingston, his family, and Sechele, 
the chief of the Bakwains, Dr. Livingston 
paid his second visit to the newly-discovered 
_ region; but this time his leading design of 
reaching the country of Sebitoané was frus- 
trated by the unexpected prevalence of 
- marsh-fever, and of the venomous fly called 
‘* tzetse,’’ so destructive tocattle. The same 
causes prevented him from adding much to 
the geographical knowledge acquired during 
his previous journey. The travellers, how- 
ever, crossed the Zouga, and ascended its 
northern bank, intending to reach the Tam- 
unacle, a stream of which they heard on 
their former visit, but which they did not 
then see, hoping to follow its course, and 
thus get to their destination ; but Dr. Liv- 
ingston, having acquired by his failures such 
knowledge of the district on which the lake 
is situated, and of that through which the 
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Zouga flows, as to satisfy him that neither 
would afford a salubrious centre for a new 
Mission, and as sickness began to prevail 
among his party, he was reluctantly com- 
pelled to return to his station, and again to 
postpone the accomplishment of his object. 
In the spring of the following year, our 
persevering friend, now rejoined by Mr. 
Oswell, once more left Kolobeng for the 
north. But hoping and believing that he 
would be able permanently to remain and 
labor in the remote yet populous region he 
had discovered, he took with him Mrs. Liy- 
ingston and their little ones, prepared, as 
some might have regarded it, to bury him- 
self and his family in the very depths of 
African solitudes and savageism. It was a 
noble venture—Christian heroism in one of 
its sublimest forms. Proceeding by their 
old route so far as a place called Nchokotsa, 
near the Zouga, they crossed that river, and, 
proceeding in the same direction, they passed 
several hollows, called by the natives “ salt 
pans ’’ (one of them probably 100 miles long 
by 15 broad), covered with a saline incrusta- 
tion, and containing a spring of brackish 
water. Pursuing the same northerly course 
for a time, then bending to the northwest, 
they traversed first a limestone region, cov- 
ered with mopane and baobab trees, abound- 
ing with springs, and inhabited by Bushmen. 
Early in June, they entered a tract of coun- 
try excessively dry and difficult for travel- 
lers, until they reached a small stream called 
Mambali, which empties itself into a dismal 
swamp, ten miles broad, through which 
they had to work their weary way. Having 
emerged from this, they crossed the Souta, 
and reached the banks of the Chobe, a large 
and deep river falling into the Zambese, upon 


| which Linyanti, the residence of Sebitoané, 


the chief of the Makololo, was situated. 
This place is in 18° 17’S. lat. and 23° 50’ 
E. long. Leaving their cattle on an island 
in the river, Dr. Livingston and Mr. Oswell 
entered a canoe, which, propelled by five 
expert rowers, rushed down the current at a 
rapid rate, for a distance of thirty miles, to 
Linyanti. Here Sebitoané received them 
with the greatest kindness, assured them 
that their cattle would certainly die from 
the bite of the ‘ tzetse,’’ but that he would 
replace them, and proposed to bring their 
wagons across the Chobe in his canoes, that 





they might be placed beyond the reach of 
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the marauding Matabele. It was impossible 
not to see the unbounded delight which the 
chief felt in the presence of his visitors, or 
to question the intensity of his desire for the 
residence of a Missionary amongst his peo- 
ple. Long before daylight, he was by Dr. 
Livingston’s fire, relating the adventures 
and disasters of his eventful history. For 
nearly thirty years he had been engaged in 
warfare, principally with the Matabele, the 
people of the renowned Moselekatse. Sev- 
eral times had he lost his all; and now he 
owed his security to the noble rivers Chobe 
and Leeambye, whose broad, deep streams 
prevented the incursions of his powerful 
enemies. Malarious and fatal as this region 
of swamp and river proved, he found him- 
self at this period richer in cattle, and with 
a larger number of subjects, composed of 
Basuto, Bakwains, Bamangwato, and the 
black races, than any other chief in South 
Africa known to Dr. Livingston. For many 
years he had been anxious for intercourse 
with Europeans. With this view, he had 
sent large presents to chiefs residing at a 
distance, to induce them promote this ob- 
ject. 

On the day after Dr. Livingston’s arrival, 
he conducted two religious services amongst 
the people. These proved the last as well as 
the first at which Sebitoané was present ; 
and upon this account the Missionary looked 
back upon them with mingled feelings of 
sorrow and satisfaction; for, just as the 
chief began to see the accomplishment of 
his long-cherished desire, he was seized with 
pneumonia, and in a fortnight expired. 
This loss was severely felt by Dr. Livingston ; 
but the people gathered round him, and 
said, ‘Do not leave us; though Sebitoané 
¥s dead, his children remain ; and you must 
treat them as you have treated him.”’ But, 
kind as their conduct was, ‘‘ they are,”’ 
writes Dr. Livinnston, ‘‘ the most savage 
race of people we have ever seen.”’ 

The country at which he had now arrived 
presented, for hundreds of miles, a dead 
level, interlaced by a perfect labyrinth of 
rivers with their countless tributaries, and 
numerous entering and re-entering branches. 
On this account it is called ‘‘ Linotkanoka,”’ 
(rivers upon rivers) and constitutes a region 
marvellously different from that which the 
blank spaces on our African maps were sup- 


posed to indicate. But after a residence of 
two months, Dr. Livingston was convinced, 
that though rich and fertile in an extraordi- 
nary degree, the periodical rise of its numer- 
ous streams, and the prevalence of the de- 
structive ‘‘ tzetse,’’ formed fatal objections 
to it as a Missionary centre, and that his 
benevolent design of removing his own peo- 
ple thither, that their social and spiritual 
improvement might be carried forward with- 
out molestation from their savage neighbors, 
the Dutch Boers, would be impracticable. 

It is necessary to the clear understanding 
of Dr. Livingston’s fourth and final journey, 
and consequently to the most important of 
his explorations, that the position of Lin- 
yanti should be kept in mind, for to this 
point we shall find he once and again re- 
turned, while performing the great achieve- 
ments of the last four years and a-half. It 
was during his stay here, also, that he first 
visited that magnificent stream whose course 
to the Mozambique Channel he subsequently 
traced, and whose ample bosom, in all prob- 
ability, is destined, at no distant period, to 
become the noble pathway of the traveller, 
the trader, and the Missionary, into the 
hitherto untraversed centre of the great Af- 
rican Continent. In different parts of its 
course, it bears the name of Secheke, Leeam- 
bye, and Zambese. At the point first 
reached by Dr. Livingston, it is called the 
Secheke. But these various designations 
simply mean ‘ the river,” a distinction to 
which it is well entitled. Our traveller’s 
visit to its banks will best be described in his 
own words: ‘*‘ We proceeded on horseback 
about 100 miles farther than the place where 
the wagons stood, to see the Secheke, or 
river of the Barotze. It is from 300 to 500 
yards broad, and at the end of a remarkably 
dry season, had a very large volume of water 
in it. The waves lifted the canoes, and 
made them roll beautifully, and brought 
back old scenes to my remembrance. And 
though the banks are from sixteen to twenty 
feet in height, we saw evidence of its annual 
overflow fifteen miles beyond. When the 
wind blows, waves of considerable size rise 
on its surface, and accidents frequently oc- 
cur in crossing. It was quite calm when 
I went over in the morning to hold a service 
in the town, but as the time for taking an 





altitude of the sun approached, the waves 
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were running so high that it was only by 
great persuasion I could induce the peopl 
to paddle me back again.”’ ‘. 

Who can describe the traveller’s joy in 
thus finding what he then believed, and has 
since proved to be, the key of Southern and 
Central Africa! for the stream he now sur- 
veyed was not a mere wide waste of waters, 
but a mighty artery, supplying life to the 
teeming population of Central South Africa. 

But deep as was the interest which Dr. 
Livingston felt in the scenery now spread out 
hefore him, that interest was chiefly concen- 
trated upon the inhabitants of this fine re- 
gion. Having obtained so auspicious an in- 
troduction to these, he resolved to cultivate 
their acquaintance, in the belief that the 
Gospel, with its accompanying power and re- 
sults, would make them a great and prosper- 
ous people. 

Filled with these purposes, his heart swell- 
ing with large anticipations and generous 
designs, our traveller once more bends his 
steps back again, partly over the weary way 
he had previously traced, and partly upon 
the Tamunacle and the Zouga, rejoicing as 
one that findeth great spoil. On reaching 
the latter river, under date October 1, 1851, 
he thus refers to the future: ‘‘ You will see 
by the accompanying sketch what an im- 
mense region God has in his providence 
opened up. . . I think it will be impossible 
to make a fair commencement, unless I can 
secure two years devoid of family cares. I 
shall be obliged to go southward, perhaps to 
the Cape, in order to have my uvula excised 
and my arm mended. It has occurred to 
me, that as we must send our children to 
England soon, it would be no great addi- 
tional expense to send them now along with 
their mother. This arrangement would ena- 
ble me to proceed alone, and devote about 
two, or perhaps three years to this new re- 
gion ; but I must beg your sanction, and, if 
you please, let it be given or withheld as 
soon as you can conveniently, so that it 
might meet me at the Cape. To orphanize 
my children will be like tearing out my 
bowels; but when I can find time to write 
fully, you will perceive it is the only way, 
except giving up the region altogether. 
When we consider the multitudes which in 
the providence of God have been brought to 
light in the country of Sebitoané—the prob- 
ability that, in our efforts to evangelize, 





we shall put a stop to the Slave-trade in a 
large region, and, by means of the highway 
into the north which we have discovered, 
bring unknown nations within the sympa- 
thies of the Christian world,—if I were to 
choose my lot, it would be to reduce this 
new language, translate the Bible into it, 
and be the means of forming a church. Let 
this be accomplished, I think I could then 
lie down and die contented.”” Deeply sym- 
pathizing with the spirit of this appeal, and 
entering heartily into the object of their ad- 
mirable Missionary, the Directors of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society gave at once their 
cordial sanction to his design, and placed at 
his disposal the means for meeting the ex- 
penses he had incurred. 


CHAPTER: II. 


Journey of Dr. ap oy re with his family to Cape 
Town—Return to Kuruman—Murderous designs 
of the Dutch Boers—Luxuriant vegetation—Sur- 

rise of the Makololo at seeing a white man— 

rogress_northwards—Splendor of the scenery 
on the Zambese—Immense herds of wild ani- 
mals. 

We now enter upon Dr. Livingston’s 
fourth and greatest exploratory enterprise. 
Having accompanied Mrs. Livingston and his 
children to Cape Town, a thousand miles 
fron Kolobeng, and sent them to the care of 
the Directors in England on the 8th of June, 
1852, he commenced that memorable jour- 
ney, which, whether we consider its extent, 
its perils, the additions made by it to geo- 
graphical science and ethnology, or its proba- 
ble consequences, social and spiritual, to the 
tribes of Central and Southern Africa, has, 
we believe, no parallel in the history of 
modern travel. In proceeding from Cape 
Town to Kuruman, he met with obstacles 
and misadventures, which at the time proved 
trying to his ardent spirit, but in which he 
subsequently recognized the finger of God, 
for it was during this detention that the 
Trans-Vaal Boers (unhappily recognized by 
the British Government as a free republic) 
made a murderous attack upon the Bak- 
wains, solely because their chief, Sechele, an 
admirable Christian man, would not become 
their vassal, or secure for them a monopoly 
of the traffic in ivory, by prohibiting English 
traders from’ passing through his country to 
the north. scribing this assertion of his 
undoubted right to the influence of Dr. Liv- 
ingston, these ruthless men resolved to wreak 
their vengeance upon the Missionary, and 
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made no secret of their murderous design. 
Having, therefore, desolated the native loca- 
tion at Kolobeng, and killed sixty of the 
Bakwains, they hastened to the Mission- 
house. On reaching the spot, the command- 
ant repeatedly expressed his disappointment 
at not capturing Dr. Livingston, and his de- 
termination to have his head. This design 
having been frustrated, they proceeded to 
approptiate or wantonly destroy his prop- 
erty, for which to this day he has received 
no compensation. Distressed as he was by 
these sad events, the following passage shows 
the Christian estimate he had formed of 
- them, and the important influence they ex- 
erted upon his subsequent proceedings : 
‘The determination of the Boers makes me 
more resolved than ever to open up a new 
way to the interior, and the experience of 
that kind Providence which prevented me 
from falling into the hands of those who 
would, at least, have sadly crippled my 
efforts, encourages me to hope that God 
graciously intends to make some further use 

The losses we have sustained 
amount to upwards of £300. We shall 
move the more lightly now that we can put 
all our goods into one wagon.” 

His detention at Kuruman, though trying, 
was necesssary, but at length he proceeded 
in a N.N.W. direction, though by a different 
route from that taken on previous journeys, 
in order to avoid the fly. This new path 
brought him into a densely-wooded country, 
where, to his great surprise, he found vines 
growing luxuriantly, and yielding clusters of 
dark purple grapes. But it was a weary 
journey both for man and beast, as the 
grass was from eight to ten feet high, and 
our traveller was compelled to perform the 
double duty of driver and road-maker, ‘‘ hay- 
ing,”’ as he tells us, ** either the axe or whip 
in hand all day long till he came to lat. 18° 
4’.” At this point, he found himself ap- 
proaching the Chobe, and entering that net- 
work of rivers previously described. But 
thestate of things now differed widely from that 
which existed on his former visit. Then the 
waters were at their lowest point, and flowed 
within their ordinary channels, but now the 
country was flooded. This was a formidable 
difficulty, and it was much increased by the 
sudden illness of all his attendants, save one 
lad. He had therefore to work his way to 
Linyante almost unassisted, being compelled 
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to leave invalids and wagon behind. But he 
had a brave heart, and went forward. 
Having with some difficulty crossed the 
smallest of these streams, he and his compan- 
ion reached one, named the Sanshurah, half- 
a-mile broad, and abounding with hippo- 
potami. Embarking in a small pontoon 
which he had brought with him from Cape 
Town, he proceeded across the flooded coun- 
try in search of the Chobe. After ‘‘ splash- 
ing,’’ as he terms it, ‘‘ through twenty miles 
of an inundated plain,” he climbed a high 
tree, and was gladdened by a sight of the 
much-desired river: but, on approaching it, 
he found a broad chevaus-de-frise of papyrus, 
reeds, and other aquatic plants, interlaced 
with a creeper resembling: the convolvalus, 
which rendered the Chobe almost unap- 
proachable. But by breaking or bending 
down this rank vegetation, so as to obtain a 
foothold above the water, often deep, out of 
which it grew, our traveller and his native 
attendant struggled on toward the open 
stream, taking the pontoon with them. 
But a still more formidable barrier than 
reeds and flags presented itself, in what he 
calls ‘‘ a horrid sort of grass, about six feet 
high, and having serrated edges, which cut 
the hands most cruelly, wore my strong 
moleskin unmentionables quite through at 
the knees, and my shoes, nearly new, at the 
toes.’? Three days were thus spent amongst 
that mass of reeds; but, though constantly 
wading, and wet up to the middle, he slept 
soundly at night, and on the fourth day was 
rewarded by reaching the river and launch- 
ing the pontoon upon its bosom. Joyfully 
embarking in this frail craft, they paddled 
down the Chobe about twenty miles, when 
they arrived at a village of the Makololo. 
The natives stood aghast at this apparition. 
Intrenched, as they supposed, by their 
rivers, they believed themselves nnapproach- 
able. Dr. Livingston’s sudden arrival, 
therefore, was to them a great marvel, and 
the achievement exalted him in their eyes. 
The only explanation they could devise for so 
strange an event was, that ‘he had fallen 
on them as from a cloud, yet came riding on 
a hippopotamus ’’ (pontoon). 

But the difficulties of this part of the 
journey were now surmounted. As soon as 
the intelligence of their arrival reached Lin- 
yanti, a number of canoes, with 140 people, 
were dispatched from that town to convey 
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them and their wagon thither. Here they 
received a welcome such as was given to 
their highest chief. Sekeletu, the successor 
of Sebitoané, then only nineteen years old, 
was especially delighted. ‘I have now got 
another father,’ he said, ‘* instead of Sebi- 
toané!’’ And the people shared this feel- 
ing. The idea seemed universal, that, with 
a Missionary, some great, indefinite good had 
arrived. Many expected to be elevated at 
once to a condition equal to that of the Bak- 
wains and inhabitants of Kuruman, of which 
they had received very exaggerated accounts ; 
others imagined that they would be very 
soon transformed into civilized men, possess- 
ing the clothing, horses, arms, wagons, &c., 
of Europeans. ‘‘Jesus,”’ they said, ‘‘ had 
not loved their forefathers, hence their own 
present degradation. He had loved the 
white men, and given them all the wonderful 
things they now possess ; and, as I had come 
to teach them to pray to Jesus, and to pray 
for them, their wants would be soon sup- 
plied. A very great deal, too, was expected 
from medicines and my liberality, &c.”’ 
Without entering into many details of this 
second visit of our friend to Linyanti, there 
were circumstances attending it which de- 
serve a brief notice. Sebitoané, it appeared, 
had nominated a daughter as his successor, 
but against her own inclinations ; she, there- 
fore, sincerely and cheerfully relinquished 
her title in favor of Sekeletu. As, how- 
ever, there was a pretender to the chieftain- 
ship, from whose designs the young man ap- 
prehended danger, he accepted authority 
with reluctance ; and the sequel showed that 
there were solid reasons for his fear. Having 
positively prohibited the sale of children, 
Sekeletu’s rival clandestinely brought a 
slave-trading party of Mambari into his do- 
minions, and received from them as a reward 
a small cannon. Armed with this formida- 
ble instrument of death, and now confident of 
wresting the power from its rightful possessor, 
he came to the place where Sekeletu and Dr. 
Livingston were, having arranged with his 
followers, that, while holding a conference with 
the chief, they should, at a given signal, 
hamstring him with the battle-axe. With- 
out being aware of the conspiracy, the pres- 
ence of Dr. Livingston, as he walked by the 
side of Sekeletu, proved the means of frus- 
trating it ; and some of the conspirators dur- 
ing the same evening disclosed it to the 
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chief, who, satisfied with the guilt of the pre- 
tender, ordered his immediate execution. 
Of this, however, Dr. Livingston knew 
nothing until the following day. 

It was a source of no ordinary satisfaction 
that his presence and influence at Linyanti 
effectually frustrated the purpose of others 
who had come from the west to purchase 
slaves, and some of whom, hearing that he 
had crossed the Chobe, fled back to their 
country with precipitation. Our traveller 
also succeeded in restraining the Makololo 
from attacking a stockade, in the valley of 
the Barotse, within which some slave-traders 
had intrenched themselves, and the conse- 
quences of which attack must have proved 
fatal to many. When he pointed out the 
difficulty of subduing a party with forty mus- 
kets in such a position, an under chief saga- 
ciously replied, ‘‘ Hunger is strong enough— 
a very great fellow is he! *’ 

When Dr. Livingston proposed to Sekeletu 
to examine his country, that he might ascer- 
tain whether any part of it was suitable for 
a Mission, the chief, wishing to detain his 
guest longer, objected to his departure, stat- 
ing at first, that he “‘ had not yet had a sat- 
isfactory look at him,’’ and then, that he 
could not suffer him to go alone lest some 
evil might befall him. Detained by these 
and other causes, it was not until the end of 
July, 1853, that the preparations for his ex- 
ploratory excursion to the North were com- 
pleted. 

The morning of the day upon which Dr. 
Livingston set out, presented a scene of un- 
usual animation and interest at Sekhose, his 
starting point, a village on the Zambese. 
Although the rude children of nature who 
dwelt there could but imperfectly estimate 
the importance to them and to future gen- 
erations of the object of their visitor, they 
regarded all his movements with extraordi- 
nary interest. Upon the banks of the noble 
stream many of them were gathered, watch- 
ing with extravagant gesticulations and dis- 
cordant cries, the fleet which rendezvoused 
upon its waters. There, beneath the bright 
sky of the tropics, thirty-three canoes, 
manned by 160 rowers, were awaiting the 
signal for their departure. Our traveller, hav- 
ing had the choice of this fleet, selected one, 
twenty inches in width and thirty-four feet 
long, with six experienced and athletic row- 
ers. But though the Zambese rolled down 
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in ample volume against them, no sooner was 
the word of command given, than they 
swept through it at a rate which showed that 
the skill and strength of these inland marin- 
ers were more than equal to its force. As 
they proceeded up the river, Dr. Livingston 
was filled with admiration at its magnificence 
and beauty. ‘It is often,’’ he writes, 
‘more than a mile broad, and adorned with 
numerous islands of from three to five miles 
in length. These, and the banks too, are 
covered with forest, and most of the trees on 
the brink of the water send down roots from 
their branches like the banian. The islands, 
at a little distance, seemed rounded masses 
of sylvan vegetation of various hues, reclining 
on the bosom of the glorious stream. The 
beauty of the scene is greatly increased by 
the date palm and lofty palmyra towering 
above the rest, and casting their feathery 
foliage against a cloudless sky. The banks 
are rocky and undulating, and many villages 
of the Banyeti, a poor but industrious peo- 
ple, are situated upon both of them. They 
are expert hunters of hippopotami and other 
animals, and cultivate grain extensively.” 
Amidst such scenery our traveller pursued 
his course on the first day of ten and a-half 
hours about fifty miles. Not far, however, 
above the starting place, the bed of the'river 
began to be rocky, forming a succession of 
rapids and cataracts up to lat. 16°, two of 
which are dangerous. North of this point, 
the river, here called the Leeambye, passes 
through the country of the Barotse, which 
stretches about 100 miles north and south, 
and is bounded by two ranges of hills which 
bend away from the river N.N.E. and 
N.N.W., until they are from twenty to 
thirty miles apart. The intervening country 
is annually overflowed, but, as the waters 
never rise above ten feet, the natives have 
formed numerous mounds, upon which they 
build their villages and pasture their cattle. 
The capital of this country, called Nariele, 
and containing about 1000 inhabitants, 
stands upon one of these artifical elevations. 
At the time of Dr. Livingston’s visit, the 
stream ran low, and the valley was covered 
with coarse succulent grasses twelve feet 
high, and as thick as a man’s thumb, upon 
which he saw in every direction large herds 
of cattle grazing. On visiting the higher 
lands, which form the boundaries of the 
valley, he found them covered with trees and 
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gardens, which the industrious natives had 
filled with sugar-cane, sweet potato, manioc, 
yam, bananas, millet, &c. On the lower 
grounds, when the waters retire, they raise 
large quantitieg of maize and Caffre corn. 
These productions, with abundance of milk 
and fish, give to the Barotse country great 
celebrity as a land of plenty. But, alas! it 
is also a land of death. ‘‘ The fever,’’ writes 
Dr. Livingston, ‘‘ must be braved if a Mis- 
sion is to be established, for it is very fatal 
even among natives, I have had eight at- 
tacks of it; the last very severe ; but I never 
laid by. I tried native remedies in order to 
discover if they possessed any valuable means 
of cure; but, after being stewed in vapor 
baths, smoked like a red herring over twigs 
in hot potsherds, and physicked secundum 
black artem, I believe our own medicines are 
more efficacious and safer.’’ 

The previously unknown region through 
which we have now been tracking the course 
of Dr. Livingston, like a large portion of 
the eountry watered by the same noble river, 
abounds with game. ‘Beyond Barotse,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ the herds of large animals sur- 
pass any thing I never saw. Elands and 
buffaloes, ‘ their tameness was shocking to 
me.’ Eighty-one buffaloes defiled slowly be- 
fore our fire one evening, and lions were im- 
pudent enough to roar at us 
antelopes abound, and so do the nakong, and 
there is a pretty little antelope on the 
Secheke, called ‘ heranyane,’ which seemed 
new to me The birds are in great 
numbers on the river, and the sand martins 
never leave it. We saw them in hundreds 
in mid-winter; and many beautiful new 
trees were interesting objects of observa- 
tion.” 

But, surrounded as he was by so much to 
engage his attention, he was yet painfully 
alive to the solitariness of his situation. In 
former journeys, he had had the companion- 
ship of one, at least, who could sympathize 
with him; but now he was alone, and he 
deeply felt, especially when the shadows of 
evening closed in upon him, and terminated 
the active occupations of the day, the sad 
want of some friend who could share the 
pleasures and alleviate the privations of his 
arduous enterprise. But instead of the in- 
telligent converse of an educated companion, 
he was, he tells us, doomed to bear ‘ the 
everlasting ranting of the Makololo,’’ for, 
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although most kind, and even devoted to 
him, they were savages of the first water. 
‘¢To endure,’’ he writes, ‘ their dancing, 
roaring, and singing, their jesting, anec- 
dotes, grumbling, quarrelling, murdering, 
and meanness,—equalled a pretty stiff pen- 
ance. These children of nature gave me 
more intense disgust to heathenism, and a 
much higher opinion of the effects of Mis- 
sions among tribes in the south, which are 
reported to have been as savage as they, 
than I ever had before.” But his spirit 
never faltered. It was still buoyant and even 
cheerful. ‘‘ You very kindly say,’’ he 
writes, addressing a friend, ‘‘ you fear for 
the result of my going alone. I hope Iam 
in the way of duty; my own conviction that 
such is the case has never wavered. I am 
doing something for God. I have. preached 
the Gospel in many a spot where the name 
of Christ has never been heard, and I would 
work still more in the way of reducing this 
Barotse language, if I had not suffered so 
severely from fever. Exhaustion produced 
vertigo, causing me, if I looked suddenly up, 
almost to lose consciousness. This made me 
give up some of my sedentary work; but I 
hope God will accept of what I do. The 
temperature in the shade is about 100° Fahr. 
during the day, and often 90° at nine at 
night. Buta merry heart docth good like a 
medicine.”’ 

At Nariele, he parted company with the 
Makololo, who had convoyed him thus far, 
and proceeded with some Barotse to the con- 
fluence of the Leeba with the Leeambye. 
The banks of the former river were low and 
treeless up to lat. 14° 38’, where the dense 
forest again approached the water’s edge. 
Proceeding in the same direction, he reached, 
in S. lat. 14° 11’ his present destination, 
and found that the Leeba flowed from the 
N.N.W., and the Leeambye from E.N.E. 
Here, too, the country became more elevated 
than in the part previously traversed. 

On returning from the confluence of those 
rivers to Nariele, he visited the ridge which 
forms the eastern boundary of the Barotse 
valley, but he nowhere discovered a healthy 
locality upon which a Mission could be 
safely commenced. He therefore retraced 
his course down the Leeambye, without, 
indeed, accomplishing his main design, but 
having gained such an acquaintance with 
the country as enabled him to determine the 
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route by which he would attempt to reach 
the west coast. 4 


CHAPTER III. 


Consternation of the Makololo on first learning to 
read—Third journey northwards—Heavy rains 
—Attacks of fever and dysentery—Kindness of 
the natives—Slave-trade demoralization—Stay at 
Loando—Hearty hospitality shown to the tray- 
eller and his native companions—Vast extent of 
the Mocha coffee-plant—Scientific observations 
—Dangers on returning to Linyanti. 

On resuming his temporary residence at 
Linyanti, Dr. Livingston did what he could 
for the instruction of the Makololo. Amongst 
other things, he endeavored to induce some 
of them to learn to read. But this acquisi- 
tion appeared to them something super- 
natural. Long and profound, therefore, had 
been the solemn councils held for the con- 
sideration of the Missionary’s proposal. At 
length it was resolved that the experiment 
should be tried. Sekeletu’s father-in-law 
and his step-father were, therefore, appointed 
to acquire this marvellous art, that, should 
any evil consequences result from it, theit 
experience might serve as a beacon to others. 
Although this plan showed the extreme of 
African caution, these two pupils applied 
themselves 80 vigorously to the task, that 
they, and others who followed their exam- 
ple, mastered the alphabet perfectly in a 
single day. 

Having now ascertained the best route to 
the west, and made all the preparations in 
his power for a journey so difficult and ad- 
venturous, he only waited until the com- 
mencement of the rains would enable him to 
proceed up the rivers. This period having 
arrived, on the 10th of November, 1853, he 
bade farewell to the chief and people at 
Linyanti, with whom he had now sojourned 
so long, and from whom he had received so 
much kindness, and set out towards the 
north. As the natives who had accompanied 
him from the Kuruman had suffered severely 
from fever, he deemed it necessary for their 
safety to send them back to that station. 
But he had no lack of willing and efficient 
attendants, as twenty-seven of the Barotse 
were ready to accompany him, and Sekeletu 
having generously placed his own canoe at 
Dr. Livingston’s service, together with four 
riding oxen, he considered himself well fur- 
nished for his journey. What he thought and 
how he felt at this period the following 
extract from one of his letters will best 
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show: ‘*I am again, through God’s mercy 
and kindness, quite recovered from fever. I 
think I am getting rid of intermittent too, 
and if spared, will impart some knowledge 
of Christ to many who never before heard 
His blessed name. There are many and large 
tribes in the direction in which we go, all 
sitting in darkness and the shadow of death. 
I hope God will, in mercy, permit me to 
establish the Gospel somewhere in this 
region, and that I may live to see the double 
influence of the spirit of commerce and 
Christianity employed to stay the bitter 
fountain of African misery.’’ 

Pursuing his course, first up the Leeambye 
and then up the Leeba, he made, at the out- 
set, comparatively rapid progress, and was 
not a little delighted while gliding over the 
broad expanse of those noble streams in his 
swift canoe. But at length he was compelled 
to exchange this pleasant mode of transit for 
that most tedious and toilsome one—the 
back of an ox. Thus he slowly tracked his 
course for more than 300 miles northward, 
until he reached the latitude of Loando, the 
Portuguese city on the coast, whither he 
was bound, when he turned and travelled 
towards the west. But the personal discom- 
fort and delay thus caused would have been 
unimportant, had other circumstances proved 
favorable. It was, however, the season of 
heavy rains. He was constantly drenched 
with such showers as compelled him to 
deposit his chronometer watch (so essential 
to his observations) in his arm-pit, while his 
lower extremities were wetted twice or thrice 
daily in crossing marshy streams. During 
this part of ‘his journey, he and the natives 
were also compelled to live almost entirely 
upon the manioc root, which, being chiefly 
composed of starch, induced an affection of 
the eyes, which greatly impaired their vision. 
But these causes brought not merely dis- 
comfort but disease; for night after night 
had he to stretch himself in his damp 
clothes upon the saturated ground, suffering 
from fever, which deprived him of rest, un- 
dermined his strength, and rendered the 
labor of each succeeding day more difficult. 
But in referring to his circumstances at this 
period, he says: ‘‘ These privations, I beg 
you to observe, are not mentioned as if I 
considered them in the light of sacrifices. I 
think the word ought never to be mentioned 
in reference to any thing we can do for Him, 
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who, though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor.’’ 

While thus pursuing his toilsome path, 
now across flooded plains, and now ‘‘ through 
dense tangled forests, which no wagon could 
penetrate,”’ he was still delighted with the 
country, concerning which he says, ‘the 
luxuriant loveliness of many a spot will 
remain in my imagination forever.”? But 
that which, amidst his difficulties and suffer- 
ings, cheered and sustained him most, in 
addition to Divine consolations, was the 
extreme kindness of the people of Balonda. 

On arriving at the latitude of Loando, 
the party pursued a westerly course; but 
from this point, the native tribes bordering 
upon the Portuguese province of Angola 
had become so demoralized by contact with 
Europeans, and their connection with the 
Slave-trade, that it was with no slight diffi- 
culty or danger Dr. Livingston was able to 
proceed. Fines, tolls, and payments were 
demanded upon the most frivolous pretences, 
and both he and the Makololo were forced to 
part with every thing they could dispense 
with, even to their clothes, in payment for 
food, fines, and ferries ; and after they had 
parted with their all, rapacious mobs still 
surrounded them, demanding what they had 
not to give, and threatening violence upon 
their refusal. But the judgment and cour- 
age of Dr. Livingston triumphed, although 
repeatedly more than an ordinary measure 
of these virtues were called into exercise. 
Still he and his party were at this time 
reduced to great straits, and no small amount 
of suffering, from toil, want, and disease. 

But the gracious Providence which had 
watched over his steps thus far did not now 
forsake him. Having reached the river 
Quango, he happily met with a Portuguese 
settler, through whose kind and valued aid 
he and his party were safely escorted to 
Cassange. From this point he was treated 
with unbounded kindness and hospitality by 
the Portuguese authorities, and by the popu- 
lation generally, until he reached Loando. 
And it was a merciful thing that he was 
thus treated, for so extreme were his suffer- 
ings towards the termination of his journey, 
from repeated attacks of fever, and from 
dysentery, that he could not sit upon his ox 
longer than ten minutes at a time, and when 
he entered the much-desired city, he was 
reduced almost to a skeleton. But here 
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warm-hearted friends awaited him, the most 
valuable of whom was Edmund Gabriel, 
Esq., Her Majesty’s Commissioner at Loando, 
and the only Englishman in the place. By 
him he and his twenty-seven companions 
were most generously received. ‘I shall 
never forget,’ says Dr. Livingston, ‘ the 
delicious pleasure of lying down on his bed 
after sleeping six months on the ground, 
nor the unwearietl attention and kindness 
through a long sickness, which Mr. Gabriel 
invariably showed. May God reward him! ”’ 

We have now traced the Missionary 
traveller through a series of exploratory 
journeys of vast extent and almost inappre- 
ciable importance; and, had he been an 
ordinary man, he would, at this point, have 
terminated his toils and dangers. But this 
was not his design. Though his past suffer- 
ings had been severe, and he was now lying 
emaciated upon a sick bed—though he had 
been separated from his family for more than 
two weary years, and the tempting opportu- 
nity of speedily rejoining them in England 
was presented to him, he nevertheless re- 
solved to retrace his steps to Linyanti, and, 
having rested there for a season, to commence 
new explorations towards the east. Two 
principal inducements led him to this deter- 
mination. First, he felt that his honor as 
an Englishman and a Christian Missionary 
was pledged to do his utmost to convey back 
to their country the confiding people who 
had accompanied him to Loando, and who 
had faithfully fulfilled their engagement 
with himself. This motive would have 
sufficed ; but there were other, and, in some 
respects, still higher considerations, which 
shut him up to this course. He had not yet 
secured the great object of all his previous 
labors. That object, as we have seen, was 
to open from the coast a pathway into the 
heart of Africa for Commerce and Chris- 
tianity. Such a pathway, indeed, he had 
now discovered; but it was one so beset 
with difficulty and danger, as to preclude 
the hope that, by its means, the future eleva- 
tion and happiness of the people whom it 
was his aim to benefit, would be secured. 
He felt, therefore, that his work was not 
done, and he prepared to press back, through 
hostile tribes and pestilential swamps, that, 
if possible, he might attain the summit of 
his sacred ambition. ‘I feel,’’ he writes, 
“that the work to which I set myself is 
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only half accomplished. The way out to 
the eastern coast may be less difficult than I 
have found that to the west. If 1 succeed, 
we shall, at least, have a choice. I intend, 
God helping me, to go down the Zambese or 
Leeambye to Quillemane. . . . If I cannot 
succeed I shall return to Loando, and thence 
embark for England.’’ . 

These were the plans and purposes which 
largely occupied Dr. Livingston’s thoughts 
during his constrained sojourn at Loando. 
But many weeks of suffering passed, ere he 
could prepare for, the great achievement 
upon which his heart was set. Meanwhile, 
his native companions patiently awaited his 
recovery. But during this detention they 
had enough to engage their thoughts and 
time in the new world by which they were 
surrounded. For some time, indeed, before 
they reached Loando, their faith in Dr. 
Livingston had been rather shaken by the 
warnings of the people west of Cassange, 
that the white man was taking them to the 
sea to sell them for food to those who came 
there in ships. When, therefore, they saw 
the city, and still more when they were 
taken on board the British cruisers lying in 
the harbor, they were at first filled with awe 
approaching to dread. Though unwilling 
to believe that the friend of their chief and 
their own friend could prove their deceiver 
and destroyer, they could not for a time 
shake off their fears. But on going on 
board the vessels, those fears were at once 
put to flight by the hearty welcome they 
received from officers and seamen. The 
latter were especially forward in performing 
friendly offices to their wondering visitors. 
They shook them by the hand, jabbered away 
to them in an unknown jargon, interspersed 
with many a hearty peal of laughter, and, 
what proved still more effective, they shared 
with them their rations. All this soon put 
the Barotse at ease and at home. Wishing 
to take back to their country some of the 
wonderful and valuable articles they saw at 
Loando, they hired themselves for wages to 
unload a collier, and they continued to work 
for a month. Then, however, they gave it 
up in despair, and as long as they live, they 
will not cease to wonder at the prodigious 
quantity of ‘‘ stones that. burn,’’ which a 
single ship could contain. Until now, more- 
over, they imagined that their canoes were 
the finest vessels, and they the best sailors in 
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the world; but they returned to the banks 
of the Leeambye with a marvellously reduced 
estimate of themselves and their marine. 

But that which most astonished them at 
Loando, was the discovery that the world 
had anend. On their return, they seemed 
as if they were never weary of speaking, or 
their wondering countrymen of hearing them, 
upon this topic. ‘‘ Our fathers,’’ said they, 
“told us that the world had noend. But 
they were wrong, for as we travelled on, all 
at once we came to the world’s end, and the 
world said to us, ‘I’m done. There’s no 
more of me. There’s nothing but sea!’”’ 
And these references to Dr. Livingston’s 
simple-minded attendants must not be con- 
cluded without another quotation from one 
of his letters, which states a fact equally 
honorable to them and to him. ‘‘ Though 
compelled,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to part with their 
hard-won earnings in Loando for food, on 
our way home, I never heard a murmur. 
The report they gave of the expedition, 
both in public and private, and their very 
kind expressions towards myseif, were sufli- 
ciently flattering.’’ 

Nothing could exceed the hospitality and 
friendship which Dr. Livingston received 
during his sojourn in Loando, not only from 
the British residents, but from the Bishop of 
Angola, the then acting governor of the 
province, and from the merchants of the 
city. His native attendants also shared that 
kindness, and, enriched with various useful 
articles furnished to them by their guide, 
and with presents for Sekeletu and them- 
selves from the governor and other friends, 
they were prepared to return to the banks 
of the Leeambye, filled with admiration of 
the white man’s country, and now regarding 
the Missionary with a respect bordering upon 
idolatry. 

We have yet so far to travel with Dr. 
Livingston, that we cannot linger longer 
with him on the west coast than to state 
that what he saw there led him to form a 
very high estimate of the extreme beauty 
and fertility of the country, and satisfied 
him that, under proper cultivation, few 
regions would prove more productive than 
the province of Angola. Here he found 
that the Mocha coffee, some seeds of which 
had many years since been introduced there 
by the Jesusts, had so propagated itself as 
to spread 300 miles from the coast, where he 
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met with it growing wild. He states that 
its cultivation is so simple, and: its produe- 
tiveness so great, that any one with ordinary 
energy, by merely clearing away the bush, 
would, in a short time, raise large crops and 
amass a fortune. While at Loando, he also 
visited several ‘‘ extinct convents’’ and di- 
lapidated churches, with other traces of a 
bygone period, the most valuable of which 
was the ability to read and write, which 
many of the people owed to their Portuguese 
teachers. But ‘‘I only record,”’ he writes, 
‘¢that which all must acknowledge to be 
good of them. I will not touch upon 
scandal ; you will find plenty of that nearer 
home.” 

His strength being recruited, and his way 
through Angola prepared for him by the 
considerate arrangements of the Portuguese 
Governmert, he set out on his return journey 
at the close of 1854, greatly refreshed by the 
unbounded kindness he had received, and . 
elate with the purpose and the prospect of 
the mighty achievement still before him. 
So far eastward as the Portuguese authority 
extended, Dr. Livingston was able, slowly 
indeed, and with many interruptions, but 
yet with comparative ease and safety, to 
pursue his course to Cassange. But, unlike 
those travellers who are satisfied with a 
superficial survey of the regions through 
which they pass, he ascertained and recorded, 
as he went along, the latitude and longitude 
of its many points, so as to make the way 
of those who succeed him perfectly plain. 
‘‘ When he got into the Portuguese terri- 


story,’’ says the Astronomer-Royal of Cape 


Town, ‘* he laid down their most important 
places. He corrected the maps of Angola 
and its adjoining districts, which, framed 
more upon native reports than astronomical 
observations, proved to be singularly errone- 
ous. He fixed all the rivers he could possi- 
bly trace, and settled the confluence of their 
principal branches, and left no important 
place without fixing its position.” These 
invaluable labors, however, with the numer- 
ous detours which he made from the direct 
path to places not previously visited, and the 
additional observations he was constantly 
taking, greatly retarded his progress. But 
far worse obstructions than these awaited 
him when he emerged from Angola into the 
country occupied by the Chiboque, Bush- 
inge, and Bangala tribes, of whose cupidity 
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and violence he had had experience on his 
previous journey, and whose character would 
have deterred most men from attempting to 
pass through them. At one point he was 
confronted by a most formidable array of 
armed men, and, had he not evinced great 
self-possession and courage, both he and his 
people would have been stripped of provi- 
sions and property, and most probably com- 
pelled to return to Loando. On reaching 
the Casai, most extortionate demands were 
made upon him as the toll for crossing that 
river. A bullock, a gun, and a man were 
the lowest terms upon which he and his 
party would be ferried over to the east bank. 
‘* Very well,’’ said our friend, in the calmest 
possible manner, ‘‘ I am sorry for it. What 
will you do with me?’’—*T can’t say,” 
replied the chief, ‘‘ you must give me all 
you have got.”” Meanwhile, as the day 
was advancing, the chief, aware that, with- 
out canoes, it would be impossible for the 
travellers to get across, secretly ordered his 
people to convey them all away. Without, 
however, giving the wily savage any reason 
to suppose that his design had been dis- 
covered, one of Dr. Livingston’s party, 
while apparently looking with easy indiffer- 
ence in another direction, was carefully 
watching the course of one of the canoes 
into a distant creek of the river, far, as it 
was supposed, beyond their reach. Night 
now gathered round them, the chief and the 
people returned to their tents, and when all 
was darkness and silence, some of the 
Barotse, guided by their keen-eyed com- 
panion, stealthily tracked their way to the 
creek where the canoe was hidden; and 
when the morning dawned, the extortioner, 
with mortification and rage, found his cap- 
tives free and far beyond his reach, though 
his canoe had been safely returned. : 

But soon after crossing the Casai, Dr. 
Livingston left behind him every unfriendly 
native, and, to use his own words, was “at 
home, received with enthusiasm at all the 
different towns and villages through which 
he passed, and wanted for nothing the peo- 
ple had to give.” Still, he remarks, ‘* The 
Africans are all deeply imbued with the 
spirit of trade. We found great difficulty 
in getting past many villages ; every artifice 
was employed to detain us, that we might 
purchase our suppers from them.’’ But it 
was not until the 12th of August that Dr. 
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Livingston reached the part of the Barotso 
country, about 800 miles from Loando, 
where he could exchange the tedious and 
toilsome mode of transit to which he had 
hitherto been restricted, for the swift flow- 
ing river and the light canoe. But ere he 
could do this, canoes had to be constructed. 
This, however, was soon done, and in ten 
days he most joyfully exchanged terra firma 
for this more free and easy mode of transit. 
His mental buoyancy was thus expressed in 
a letter penned during his detention upon 
the banks of the Leeba: ‘* You will be 
pleased to learn that my men are all in high 
spirits, and quite prepared for another trip, 
although, as we have had to sell almost 
every thing for food, they have but little to 
show after their long absence from home.” 

With a strong current in their favor, the 
passage down the Leembye was so rapid, 
that, in about twenty days, Dr. Livingston 
and his party reached Linyanti. With 
what demonstrations and delight they were 
welcomed there by Sekeletu and his people, 
and with what feelings the Makololo listened 
to the marvellous tales of their now tray- 
elled countrymen, may be easily imagined. 
Prior to this, their Missionary visitor was, 
in their eyes, a most extraordinary person- 
age, but now he was far more exalted than 
ever. 

CHAPTER IV. 


Fresh journey eastward—Remarkable extension of 
the Sitchuana language—Social influence of the 
women—Ludicrous exercise of their authority— 
Prevalence of idolatry—Immense herds of ele- 

hants, buffaloes, giraffes, antelopes, &c.— 

imely su plies—Important barometrical obser- 
vations—Salubrity of the district towards the 
east coast—Ruins of a Portuguese town. 


Anxious to commence his new journey 
eastward, Dr. Livingston resolved not to re- 
main at Linyanti longer than necessary, yet 
nearly two months elapsed before his prepa- 
rations could be completed. But, whatever 
else might have been wanting, there was no 
lack of volunteers for the new expedition. 
The reports made by his companions to 
Loando, and the desire to find a passage to 
the coast, prompted not a few to offer their 
services. When, therefore, he was ready to 
set out, no less than 114 picked men were 
happy to intrust themselves to his guidance. 
This will appear the more remarkable, when 
we recollect that part of the proposed jour- 
ney lay through a region from which the 
Makololo had not long before been expelled 
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by their powerful foes the Matabele, whose 
territory, governed by Mozelekatse, stretched 
along to the south of the Zambese, upon 
the northern bank of which our friend pro- 
posed to travel. He and his attendants, 
however, had nothing to fear from the people 
through whose country they would pass 
during the early part of their journey. 
These were Makololo, the subjects of 
Sekeletu, and the friends of the Missionary. 

As it will enable our readers the better to 
realize Dr. Livingston’s circumstances while 
prosecuting his journey eastward, we shall 
here briefly notice a few of the characteristics 
of the people among whom he travelled. As 
previously explained, the Makololo are a 
mixed race. One portion of them, now re- 
duced by the pestilential climate to a small 
remnant, migrated not many years since 
from the dry and more salubrious regions 
adjacent to the Lahari, or, as it is frequently 
termed, the Kalahari desert. They are com- 
posed of tribes of Bechuanas, and, provi- 
dentially as we believe it will soon appear, 
they have introduced the Sitchuana—that 
language into which, chiefly by the persever- 
ing labors of Moffat, nearly the entire Scrip- 
tures are now printed. Although far infe- 
rior in numbers to the race in whose territory 
they found a refuge, and known to be acon- 
quered and expatriated people, they have 
nevertheless gained for themselves both polit- 
ical and moral ascendency, and are now the 
acknowledged aristocracy and rulers of the 
previous possessors of the soil. Hence the 
Sitchuana has become the classic tongue, the 
court language of the Makololo,—t. circum- 
stance which not only facilitated our travel- 
ler’s intercourse with them, but which con- 
stitutes an important preparation for their 
reception of the Gospel. But, while these 
Bechuanas form a most influential section of 
the Makololo, the bulk of that nation con- 
sists of a fine, athletic, and skilful race of 
negroes. And during Dr. Livingston’s de- 
scent along the"Zambese, it was with a tribe 
of these negroes (the Balonda) that he 
chiefly came into contact. Through the 
country north of that river, he found them 
very numerous, but living in small commu- 
nities ; and, as the fly prevents pastoral pur- 
suits, they devote themselves, apparently 
with great interest and even delight, to agri- 
culture. As he passed their villages, the 
evidence of their industry constantly met his 
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eye. Upon every hand he saw men, women, 
and children, assiduously working in their 
gardens, cultivating maize, Caffre corn, mil- 
let, beans, pumpkins, rice, &c., which, par- 
ticularly upon the low grounds annually 
flooded by the Zambese, yield a large return 
for comparatively little labor. 

On gaining a more intimate acquaintance 
with their social state, our traveller was 
specially struck with one prevailing pecu- 
liarity—the position and even power of the 
women. As a rule it has been found that 
heathenism deprives woman of her rightful 
status in society, and dooms her to drudgery 
and degradation. It isso with the Caffres 
and other natives of the south with whom 
our traveller was most familiar. He was 
not prepared, therefore, either by reading or 
observation, to find amongst a heathen and 
very superstitious people, the relative posi- 
tion of man and woman reversed ;.and s0 
strange did this appear, that not until his 
observations upon the point had been con- 
firmed by the Portuguese, did he feel assured 
of the fact. That the women should sit in 
the councils of the nation; that a young 
man, on entering the matrimonial state, 
should be compelled to remove from his own 
village to that of his wife; that in forming 
this relation, he should bind himself to pro- 
vide her mother with firewood as long as the 
old lady lived; that the wife alone could di- 
vorce the husband, and that, in the event of 
their separation, the children became the 
property of their mother; and that the lord 
of creation should be unable to enter into 
the most ordinary contract, or to perform 
the simplest service for another, without the 
sanction of ‘ the lady superior,’’—were cer- 
tainly indications of female supremacy— 
which it was passing strange to find (it is to 
be hoped for the first time and the last in 
the history of discoveries) amongst the deni- 
zens of Central Africa. But yet it must be 
allowed, that ‘‘ the reciprocity was’’ no‘ 
‘only on one side ;’’ for, in return for the 
husband’s deference, his wives were expected 
to provide him with food. This, possibly, 
may account for the fact which our friend 
states, that the ladies never lack a husband, 
and that an old maid is not to be found from 
the Cape to the Equator. Occasionally, 
however, there will come a hitch in their 
domestic arrangements ; and while our trav- 
eller supplies no instance of rebellion upon 
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the part of the husband, he shows that con- 
spiracy was not so unusual amongst wives. 
If at any time the former is so unfortunate 
as to offend the ladies, they resolve to wound 
him in his most tender part—the stomach. 
Returning home, therefore, at the usual 
hour, he calls upon his first wife, and asks 
for a dinner, but she sends him toa second, 
«« whom he loves better ; ’’ and she, again, to 
a third, until he has run the gauntlet 
through them all with the same result. 
Having nothing left but to avenge himself 
of the wrong, faint and hungry, he climbs a 
tree in some populous part of his village, 
and proclaims aloud with piteous intona- 
tions, ‘‘ Listen, O listen; I thought I had 
married women, but they are only witches! 
Iam a bachelor! I have nota single wife! 
Is that right for a gentleman like me?” 
But the ladies, not always satisfied with 
showing their displeasure in the negative 
form, will sometimes even dare to enforce 
their authority over their husbands with 
cuffs and blows. This, however, is carrying 
matters a little too far, and the public senti- 
ment being against such conduct, the poor 
sufferer gets more substantial revenge ; for 
the authorities of the village then interfere, 
and his tyrannical wife is sentenced for the 
assault to carry him upon her back from 
the Cotla, an inclosed court of the chief's 
premises, to his own house, taunted, as she 
goes along, with the sneers and gibes of men 
on the one hand; but, alas! on the other, 
cheered by the sympathy and by such ex- 
hortations as ‘‘ Serves him right,’’ “‘ Give it 
to him again,”’ from members of her own 
gentle sex. ‘‘ The first time,” Dr. Living- 
ston says, ‘‘ I ever saw it, was in the case of 
a great masculine creature, and a withered 
scraggy old man, and having been graceless 
enough to laugh, she could not help joining, 
to the great scandal of young Africa.” 
Unlike all the other South African tribes 
known to Dr. Livingston, these negroes are 
devoted idolators. As he passed along their 
principal roads, he saw pathways leading 
out of them to spots consecrated to spirit 
worship in the dark recesses of their forests. 
To these spots they frequently repair, and as 
they ascribe disease or calamity to the angry 
shades of their departed relatives, they make 
frequent offerings of food and other things 
with a view to propitiate them; but unseen 
beings are not the only objects of their idol- 





atry. Dr. Livingston saw others, the work 
of their own hands, ‘‘a block of wood, 
with a rough human head carved upon it, 
or a lion made of clay, and two shells for 
eyes, standing in a shed. Before these, the 
people, when unsuccessful, beat a drum all 
night. And they are otherwise,’”’ he adds, 
‘* very superstitious. They would not eat 
with us, nor in our sight. They took meat 
from us and ate it at home. When I saw 
them and thought of the vast numbers there 
are in this land, all living without God and 
without hope, I often sat down with feelings 
of despair. When will they be supplied 
with the Gospel of Christ? ’’ 

But, whatever he might have seen in these 
children of nature to deplore or to condemn, 
their treatment of himself and his compan- 
ions was uniformly kind. On approaching 
a village, a messenger generally met them 
with an invitation to enter and to select the 
tree under which they would prefer to rest. 
Having availed themselves of the proffered 
privilege, the people brought and arranged 
beneath the broad shadows of the tree as 
many of the roofs of their own dwellings as 
were sufficient to shelter their visitors from 
the mid-day sun and nightly dews. But this 
was not all. ‘My party,’ writes Dr. Liv- 
ingston, ‘‘ were well fed all the way down 
until we came near Tete. And they always 
gave gracefully, often with an apology that 
want of time prevented them making more 
food ready, and believed our statement of 
having nothing to offer in return.” 

But, greatly as the travellers were in- 
debted to their friends, they were not de- 
pendent upon them. Much of the country 
through which they passed literally swarmed 
with large game; the troops of elephants 
especially far exceeded any thing of which 
Dr. Livingston had previously heard or con- 
ceived. To the natives these creatures prove 
a great pest, as not unfrequently they broke 
into their gardens, and, if disturbed while 
eating pumpkins, or other “produce, they 
would follow the disturbers, demolish the 
dwelling into which they had fired, and not 
unfrequently kill them. Dr. Livingston’s 
party had often to shout to the elephants in 
their path to get out of the way, and they 
shot great numbers of their young for food ; 
but these formidable creatures were often 
dangerous, as, when alarmed, they would 
rush into the midst of the travellers. But, 
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in addition to elephants, Dr. Livingston 
found this extended and well-watered region 
peopled everywhere with buffaloes, giraffes, 
zebras, antelopes, and pigs. Referring only 
to one species, the beautiful spring-bok, he 
writes: ‘I could form no idea of the num- 
ber of these lovely animals I saw in actual 
migration. I can compare them to locusts 
alone ; for, as far as the eye could reach, 
they appeared a tremulous mass, sometimes 
in sprinklings, and at other times in dense 
crowds, upon a plain six or seven miles 
long by three or four broad.’’ At times 
when Dr. Livingston had gone out to obtain 
game for his party, and had Jaid himself 
down upon some grassy bank, watching, rifle 
in hand, the wild creatures thickly scattered 
over their native pastures, their exquisite 
forms, their graceful motions, their unsuspi- 
cious confidence, the free and apparently 
joyous life they led as they browsed or gam- 
bolled upon the rich banks of the bright 
river, whose course he was tracking to the 
sea, the beauty of the spectacle has so en- 
tranced him as to deprive him of the power 
of firing a single shot, and, rather than in- 
troduce disorder and death into a scene so 
fair, and so replete with evidence of the 
great Creator’s bounteousness, he has re- 
turned empty-handed to his people. But 
the daily wants of his numerous companions 
would not allow the hungry wanderer to 
yield very frequently to such amiable senti- 
mentalism or compunctious visitings. A 
dinner must be fourid,—though, to provide 
it, the gentle and stately giraffe, the fleet 
Zebra, the graceful antelope, or the ponder- 
ous hippopotamus must fall. And here, 
perhaps, we may observe, the most dainty 
meat of the Makololo, the roast beef of Old 
Africa, is the flesh of the Zebra; while the 
giraffe supplies him with his veal, the hip- 
popotamus with pork, and the numerous 
antelopes with venison. These delicacies 
were rarely wanting te our travellers 
through their long journey, while the river 
banks formed a perfect battue of winged 
game. Geese, ducks, and smaller birds in 
myriads swarmed along their line of march. 
When at a single shot no fewer than eigh- 
teen ducks could be brought down, more need 
not be said to show that Central-South 
Africa is any thing but a barren desert. 
Nor was fish much less plentiful than flesh 
and fowl. Whatever other privations, there- 
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fore, opr traveller sustained, his commis- 
sariat was not open to much complaint, and 
we do not wonder to hear him say, ‘‘ I found 
it unnecessary to burden myself with pro- 
visions in travelling, for the animals did not 
seem to know a gun, and would stand with- 
in bowshot of my weapon.”’ And to this 
productiveness of the soil and the abundance 
of the game, he was largely indebted for 
the success of his enterprise. 

As soon as Dr. Livingston had completed 
his preparations for leaving the travelling 
party at Linyanti, mounted upon an ox, he 
set out towards the east, relying upon the 
same kind Providence which had hitherto 
prospered his way, and full of hope that his 
design would be accomplished. The de- 
scription already given of the people 
through whose villages he passed, and of 
the reception they gave him, will enable the 
reader to realize, to some extent, his daily 
experience during much of his journey. 
For a considerable time he kept in sight of 
the Zambese, and tracked its windings ; but 
there was no point of importance along its 
course at which he did not carefully take 
astronomical observations. So constant, in- 
deed, was the use he made of the sextant 
and artificial horizon, that the rumor pre- 
ceeded him, that ‘a white man wascoming, 
who brought down the sun and moon and 
carried them under his arm!’’ And the 
highest authority upon such a point, the As- 
tronomer-Royal at Cape Town, has affirmed, 
that ‘‘ beyond the Cape district of that col- 
ony, there isno river laid down with the 
accuracy with which the Zambese has been 
laid down in the centre of Africa by his 
observations.”’ 

It would be neither interesting nor useful, 
ina brief sketch like the present, to crowd 
our pages with the strange names and with 
the latitudes and longitudes of the numerous 
positions determined by Dr. Livingston in 
this journey. Passing over, therefore, those 
that were intermediate between Secheke and 
Mosiotunya Falls, we would direct attention 
to the latter as the most striking object 
which he met with in Africa. They occur 
in the most southerly part of the Zambese, 
in about 17° 57’S. lat., 26° 6’ E. long. 
Although previously unvisited by any Euro- 
pean, Dr. Livingston had often heard of 
these ‘‘smoke-resounding falls,’ which,. 
with points of striking difference from Ni- 
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agara, are, if possible, more remarkable and 
not less sublime than that noble cataract. 
He was, therefore, anxious to inspect them, 
and on the 20th of November, he reached 
Kalai, a place eight miles west of the Falls. 
On arriving at the latter, he found that this 
natural phenomenon was caused by the sud- 
den contraction, or rather compression of 
the river, here about 1000 yards broad, 
which urges its ponderous mass through a 
narrow rent in the basaltic rock of not more 
than twenty-five yards, and down a deep 
cleft, but a little wider, into a basin or 
trough about thirty yards in diameter, lying 
ata depth of about thirty-five yards. Into 
this narrow receptacle the vast river precip- 
itated itself. When Dr. Livingston visited 
the spot, the Zambese flowed through its 
narrowest channel, and its waters were at 
their lowest. The effect, however, of its 
sudden contraction and fall was in the high- 
est degree sublime, and from the point at 
which he surveyed it, appalling. For, not 
satisfied with a distant view of the opening 
through its rocky barrier, and of the col- 
umns of vapor rushing up for 300 to 400 
feet, forming a spreading cloud, and then 
falling in perpetual rain—he engaged a na- 
tive, with nerves as strong as his own, and 
expert in the management of the canoe, to 
paddle him down the river, here heaving, 
eddying, and fretting, as if reluctant to ap- 
proach the gorge, and hurl itself down the 
precipice, to an islet immediately above the 
fall, and from one point of which he could 
look over its edge into the foaming cauldron 
below, mark the mad whirl of its waters, 
and stand in the very focus of its vapor of 
columns and its deafening roar. But unique 
and magnificent as was the cataract when 
Dr. Livingston beheld it, the reports of 
others, and the inference drawn by himself, 
satisfied him that the spectacle was tame 
compared with what occurs during the rainy 
season, when the river flows between banks 
many miles apart, and still forces its aug- 
mented waters through the same fissure into 
the same trough. At these times the col- 
umns of spray may be seen and the sound 
heard ten or twelve miles distant. After 
entering this chasm, the river changes its 
‘eourse, foams and raves along through a 
narrow channel amongst tree-covered hills, 
and then, emerging from its confines, it 
spreads out again, a broad, placid stream, 
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and flows onward to the N.N.E., until it 
reaches latitude 15° 37’ S. 

Some of our readers will doubtless re- 
member the deeply interesting visit paid by 
the Rev. R. Moffat to Moselekatse, in 1854, 
and that one object of that visit was to con- 
vey various communications and supplies for 
Dr. Livingston to some point in his proposed 
journey eastward. That object was finally 
accomplished by Moselekatse, who appointed 
twenty of his men, with an officer, to carry 
on foot seventeen boxes, and other packages, 
to the south bank of the Zambese. When 
the party arrived there with their treasure, 
they hailed the Makololo on the opposite 
shore, informed them of the purpose of their 
visit, and invited them to take charge of 
what they had brought for ‘‘ the doctor,”"— 
the name by which our friend was best 
known in Africa. Suspecting treachery, 
the Makololo at first declined. In conse- 
quence, the Matabele left the supplies upon 
the bank of the river, and devolved upon 
their suspicious neighbors the responsibility 
of keeping them safely. After the Matabele 
had left, the Makololo crossed the Zambese, 
conveyed the packages to an island, protected 
them from the weather, and in that state 
Dr. Livingston found them, more than a 
year afterwards, in perfect safety. It is 
possible that the fear lest ‘the doctor’s”’ 
property might have a bewitching power, 
had its influence upon the honesty of the 
Makololo; but, be that as it may, not an 
article was pillaged, and when Dr. Livingston 
approached the falls just described, his heart 
was cheered with the books, letters, and to 
him other invaluable supplies which now 
greeted his arrival. . 

After the survey of the cataract, Dr. 
Livingston retraced his steps for eight miles 
to Kalai. This is an island on the Zambese, 
and renowned as the mausoleum of a once 
powerful chief, named Sekote. Our tray- 
eller visited the spot, and found no less than 
seventy large elephants’ tusks around his 
grave, and thirty more over the graves of 
his relatives. The people ruled by Sekote 
were amongst the most degraded barbarians 
of South Africa. Human skulls were their 
most precious ornaments. Dr. Livingston 
counted between fifty and sixty mounted 
upon poles in a single village. And 80 
eagerly were they coveted, that strangers 





were often murdered solely to add to their 
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number. But some time before his visit, 
Sebitoané had destroyed or driven out these 
savages, and, by so doing, had rendered an 
important service to the surrounding tribes. 
Had he not done this, it is very doubtful 
whether their territory could have been trav- 
ersed in safety. 

Aware that much of the country from the 
falls to the river Kafué was very rocky, 
especially in a part called the Kisi-Kisi hills, 
and also that it was infested with the tzetse, 
Dr. Livingston left the Zambese at Kalai, 
and travelling in a N.E. direction for about 
140 miles, rejoined it at its confluence with 
the Kafué. This noble tributary flows broad 
and deep through a region occupied by tribes 
called Bashukulumpo, a name given to them 
in consequence of their hair being worn 80 
as somewhat to resemble a dragoon’s helmet. 

At the point which was now attained, the 
junction of the two rivers, Dr. Livingston 
came upon a fine range of hills, stretching 
along the east bank of the Kafué, far away 
to the north. By means of the boiling point 
of water (for he did not possess an aneroid 
barometer), he ascertained that the eleva- 
tion which, almost imperceptibly, he had 
now attained, was 4000 feet above the level 
of the sea. This discovery was an important 
one, and, connecting it with his previous ob- 
servations of another ridge on the west of 
the continent of about the same height (one 
of the loftiest points of which is occupied 
by the lake Dilolo), he was conducted to the 
conclusion, that the centre of Africa was an 
extended hollow, flanked by those two ridges, 
and that into the basin thus formed, num- 
berless streams flowed from these watersheds 
which emptied themselves into the Zambese, 
the great trunk river of South Africa. 

Here, too, at the junction of the Kafué 
with the Zambese, the vegetation differs 
from that which characterizes the lowlands 
about Linyanti and Secheke; but the most 
important fact is, that this is the commence- 
ment of a healthy district, stretching east- 
ward to Tete. Of all his discoveries, Dr. 
Livingston regarded this with the deepest 
interest, for he saw at once how pregnant it 
was with momentous consequences to the 
countless myriads of Africa. It was, more- 
over, the great object of which, through 
nearly six years of privation, toil, and suffer- 
ing, he had been in quest. On the western 
ridge, indeed, he had traversed a district 
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both sdlubrious and productive; but the 
difficulty of reaching it from the coast ren- 
dered it an unfit centre for missionary enter- 
prise. But it was otherwise with the region 
he had now reached. Though he had not 
yet traced the Zambese to the ocean, his in- 
quiries and his reasonings upon the point 
warranted: the conclusion, that it would 
furnish a comparatively easy pathway into 
the interior. Filled with gladness and hope, 
and within sight of the noble stream whose 
broad bright waters, winding through the 
rich expanded valley on his right, imparted 
life and loveliness to the scenery, while it 
nourished countless multitudes of creatures 
(called ‘‘ wild ”’ by us, but scarcely meriting 
that name in the regions they have so abun- 
dantly peopled and so long possessed), our 
traveller pursued his elevated and pleasant 
th. 

M The high ground over which Dr. Livingston 
now journeyed was the region in which, 
after their migration from the south, the 
Makololo first settled, having subdued the 
negro races, the previous possessors of the 
soil, since: amalgamated with their con- 
querors. Here, the fatal fever which has 
decimated them since they sought a refuge 
among the reedy valleys and malarious 
swamps of the Chobe and the Secheke, was 
scarcely known; and to this favored district 
would they joyfully return, could they do so 
with safety. But, as already explained, this 
is prevented by the vicinity of the Matabele, 
who people the country to the south of the 
Zambese. Our traveller clearly saw, how- 
ever, that if he and his family could dwell 
amongst the Makololo, they might reéccupy 
this splendid region in security, as Mosele-. 
katse would never make war upon a people 
with whom dwelt a daughter of his friend 
Moffat. 

The ridge of which we now write, unlike 
the lower grounds, is marked by the absence 
of forest and marsh. The country is open 
and undulating, carpeted with short grass, 
somewhat resembling an extended lawn or 
park. It is peculiarly fitted both for pastoral 
and agricultural pursuits, for it grows wheat 
of superior quality and abundant yield, 
with other cereals and esculent roots in great 
variety. 

These natural features and capabilities of 
the fine, fertile, and healthy region to which . 





we have now accompanied our friend, possess 
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a peculiar interest from the circumstance, 
that, if a. mission is formed among the 
Mekololo (a consummation which we do not 
doubt will be realized), its position must be 
fixed upon some part of this ridge. 

Inhaling health, and cheered with the 
thought that he was now advancing near to 
the termination of his long wanderings, Dr. 
Livingston pursued his way, until he reached 
the point at which another large tributary, 
the Loangua, pours its ample volume into 
the Zambese. Here he met with the first 
traces of Europeans; but they were traces 
merely—memorials of a bygone age. They 
consisted of some ruins of an old and long- 
deserted Portuguese town, called Zumbo, or 
Jambo. Formerly this was the most west- 
erly occupation of that nation; but for 
many years the tide of civilization, which had 
arisen so far, has receded to the east, and 
Tete has taken its place. 


CHAPTER V. 
Hostile Tribes—Difficulty of progress—Dr. Liv- 
ingston mistaken for a Portuguese—Hospitality 
of the Governor of Tete—Valuable natural 


ae produced by the Slave Trade— 


eaches Qaillimane, on the East Coast—Insanity 
and suicide of his native companion—Arrival 
at Mauritius. 


Arrer leaving Zumbo, Dr. Livingston, 
though still on high ground, had to pursue 
his course through a much more difficult 
country than that he had just before traversed, 
and under peculiarly trying circumstances. 
He was no longer where the people thought 
a ‘‘ missionary was not a thing to be killed,” 
but among tribes strange to him, as he was 
to them. And they were the more to be 
dreaded, because, unknown to Dr. Living- 
ston, they were then at war with the Por- 
tuguese, a small colony of whom they had 
for two years besieged in Tete. They had, 
moreover, no canoes, and, even if they had 
possessed them, the rapids between Zumbo 
and Tete would have precluded their use for 
any great distance in this part of Zambese. 
Lions also were favored and all but deified 
creatures, for the natives would not kill 
them, and, although they could not trust 
themselves to their clemency by night, and 
therefore slept in trees, yet by day, when 
any were in sight, they would approach 
them, though at a respectful distance, clap- 
ping their hands in token of veneration. 
And to complete the sum of our friend’s dis- 
comfort, he was now without an ox. It 
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will not appear wonderful, therefore, and es- 
pecially if we recall the treatment he had re- 
ceived from the natives of the west, when he 
reached a similar position relatively to the 
Portuguese settlement, on the opposite coas ., 
that he should deem it necessary to proceed 
with caution, almost amounting to stealth, 
in order to avoid collision with the ferocious 
and formidable bands who had roamed un- 
controlled over this region. ‘‘It was not 
likely,” he writes, ‘‘I should know our 
course well, for the country there is covered 
with shingle and gravel, bushes, trees, and 
grass, and we were often without path, 
skulking out of the way <i where we 
were expected to pay after the purse was 
empty. It was excessively hot and steamy ; 
the eyes had always to be fixed on the 
ground to avoid being tripped. After that, 
I say, let those who delight in pedestrianism 
enjoy themselves. It is good for obesity, 
but for me, who had become as lean as a 
lath, the only good I saw in it was to enable 
an honest sort of fellow to realize completely 
the idea of the treadmill.” 

On first coming into contact with the na- 
tives of this district, they mistook Dr. Liy- 
iugston for a Portuguese, and would have at- 
tacked his party had they not been unde- 
ceived. When, however, they learnt that 
he was an Englishman, they regarded him 
with widely different feelings, as a member 
of ‘* the nation that loves a black man.”’ 

Debilitated as he now was, and most anx- 
ious for a resting-place, Dr. Livingston could 
not pass from Zumbo to Tete without fixing 
the position of many places lying in his 
route. At length he arrived within eight 
miles of the latter town, where he knew he 
should meet with a hearty welcome, and 
some of the comforts of that civilization to 
which he had been so long a stranger. But 
so exhausted was he, that he could proceed 
no further; and, though every persuasion 
was urged by his companions to induce him 
to make one more effort to attain the goal 
now in view, he was unable to rise from the 
ground for that purpose. Intelligence, how- 
ever, had reached the ears of the Portuguese 
governor of that place of his proximity to 
it, and, with great consideration, he sent 
what Dr. Livingston calls ‘‘ the materials o 
a civilized breakfast.” Happily, though he 
had lost his strength, there was no failure of 
appetite ; he, therefore, did justice to Por- 
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tuguese hospitality, and, with the exception 
of the bed in which he slept at Loando, after 
lying six months upon the damp ground, he 
never realized more refreshment than from 
this welcome meal. Indeed, it so renewed 
his strength, as to enable him, without any 
further sense of fatigue, at once to push on 
and complete the journey. This was done on 
the 2nd of March, 1856. The Governor of Tete, 
Major Sicard, received him with the utmost 
cordiality ; and, having ascertained that the 
season would not permit him safely to sail 
down the unhealthy delta of the Zambese, 
our friend accepted the proffered hospitality 
of his kind host, and for a time took up his 
abode in this place. 

But while at Tete he was not unobservant 
or idle. One thing particularly struck, and 
even affected him: the noble river so long 
the companion of his travel, here, in a nar- 
row part of it, 1000 yards broad, and capa- 
ble of bearing fleets and merchandise up to 
the ports of the interior, flowing from hence 
300 miles idly towards the ocean. As he 
surveyed the region around him, he ascer- 
tained that Tete stood in the centre of an 
extensive coal-field, twoseams of which (one of 
them thirty-eight inches thick) he discovered 
in the bank of a river, which here falls into the 
Zambese. At another place, named Chi- 
cova, he found two other seams, and it ‘vas re- 
ported that silver was also obtained here ; 
but this statement he was unable to verify. It 
had, however, long been known that a large 
gold-producing district partly surrounded the 
coal-field, which formerly yielded as much as 
£130 a-year, but was now comparatively 
unproductive, because it was but partially 
and inefficiently worked. The precious metal 
has hitherto only been sought for on the sur- 
face, where, however, in some districts. it is 
found in pieces as large as grains of wheat. 
There is, therefore, every reason to infer 
that, by processes and machinery such as 
are employed in Australia and California, 
the return would be considerable. Iron, 
also, and of a quality equal to the finest pro- 
duced in Sweden, is abundant here; and 
this, without puddling or Bessemer’s patent, 
is so tough and fibrous, that Dr. Livingston 
says he has repeatedly seen the spear-heads of 
the natives, when they have been hurled 
against the impenetrable crania of hippo- 
potami, coiled round like the proboscis of a 
butterfly, and then beaten out again with 





stones into their previous state, without the 
slightest injury. 

Besides the vegetable productions found 
here, in common with other districts through 
which Dr. Livingston had passed, we may 
mention as amongst the most important of 
those that are either peculiar to the locality 
or very abundant in it, senna, calumba, and 
cinchona. There are also numerous fibrous 
plants, and a species of cotton which grows 
wild in great abundance, and which, under 
proper cultivation, would doubtless yield a 
good return for capital and labor. Sugar 
and indigo, moreover, are indigenous to the 
country, and might be raised to almost any 
extent. The Makololo had no idea of the 
fact, that the cane with which they were so 
familiar could be made to yield its crystal- 
lized sweets ; and Sekeletu, anxious to pro- 
cure this, intrusted our traveller with a 
large number of elephants’ tusks, with which 
to purchase the required machinery. In 
addition to the mineral and vegetable wealth 
of the regions he has traversed, Dr. Living- 
ston mentions beeswax. He says, that on 
passing through the country, the traveller is 
constantly addressed by the inviting note of 
the honey-bird, calling him to follow it to 
the nests of the bee, but that the natives, 
while rifling the comb of its sweets, throw 
away the wax, which might become an arti- 
cle of profitable commerce. 

But ignorance is not the sole cause of the 
waste and want which. prevail in a region 
whose productions and position would seem 
to have marked it out for eminence. The 
chief cause must be traced to the Slave- 
trade, once so rife in Eastern Africa. ‘ The 
removal of this unnatural stimulus,’’ writes 
Dr. Livingston, ‘‘has been followed by a 
state of collapse. . . . It makes one melan-' 
choly to look at the state of this fine fertile 
country.” 

As soon as the season permitted, Dr. Liv- 
ingston resumed his journey to the coast. 
But, at Tete, he left the Makololo, whose 
faithful services had been to him of so much 
value through his long journey, promising 
to rejoin them in the following year. Nor 
was there any risk in throwing these natives 
upon their own resources, as the surprising 
boldness and dexterity of some in hunting 
the elephant, which around Tete are almost 
innumerable, and the patient, plodding in- 
dustry of others, would secure for them 
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competent subsistence until his return. Dr. 
Livingston, however, had still before him a 
journey of 300 miles through the pestilential 
delta of the Zambese, a place equal to the 
extent of Scotland. But he did not reach 
the coast until he had fixed the position of 
Sena, and every other important point on his 
way, and ascertained the fact that Quille- 
mane, the Portuguese settlement, at which 
place he arrived on the 26th of May, did not 
stand at one of the mouths of the Zambese, 
as previously believed, but upon an insignifi- 
cant stream, while the navigable extreme to 
that river was further south. 

Anxious to bring one of his companions 
with him to England, that he might convey 
back to his countrymen in the interior of 
Africa a good report of English civilization 
and Christianity, Dr. Livingston made his 
selection. But the issue was most affecting. 
When this Makololo stranger reached Quil- 
lemane, he was sufficiently surprised at the 
marvellous novelties that there surrounded 
him. The sea, then tossed by a tempest, 
which prevented the ship-of-war, awaiting 
Dr. Livingston’s arrival, from approaching 
the shore, filled him with amazement. And 
when, at length, the “Frolic” hove in 
sight, although the waves were still running 
high, they put off to her in a boat. The 
Makololo, of course, accompanied his friend. 
But as the boat rose and sank with each bil- 
low, he turned to Dr. Livingston, and with 
a look and tone indicative of no ordinary ex- 
citement, not unmixed with alarm, said, 
‘‘Is this the way you go?”’ Though re- 
peatedly assured that they were approaching 
the ship, he often renewed the question. 
At length they were on board, and set sail 
for the Mauritius. But the strain put upon 
the mind of this untutored African by the 
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many novelties which, in rapid succession, 
filled him with wonder or fear, proved too 
much for his faculties ; and when, on enter- 
ing the harbor of St. Louis, he saw a 
steamer in motion, reason reeled, and in a fit 
of temporary insanity he flung himeelf into 
the sea and perished. 

It is unnecess.ry to add to any of these 
sketches any particulars of Dr. Livingston’s 
return to England, and his reception since 
the completion of his most extraordinary 
and invaluable explorations. Neither will 
it be expected that we shall speak of the 
probable future of that wide region, which 
his energy, enterprise, and endurance, have 
laid open to the traveller, the merchant, and 
the missionary. We believe, however, that 
his own wise and memorable words, ‘* The 
end of the geographical feat is but the be- 
ginning of the missionary enterprise,’’ will 
not only be his guiding star, but that of the 
Society who sent and sustained him. Com- 
merce and science have their claims, and we 
would be among the first to assert and main- 
tain them; but Dr. Livingston was moved 
to do, and dared what he has done, from a 
purer impulse than these could inspire, and 
with a far nobler aim. He is, indeed, a 
traveller, a discoverer, a geographer ; a man 
of energy, enterprise, science; but he is 
more; he is better than all these; he is a 
‘‘servant of the Most High, to show unto 
men the way of salvation,’”’—a mission 
of Christ. And we rejoice to learn that as 
such he is again going forth to the region he 
has explored, and that the Directors of the 
Society with which he is associated have re- 
solved to attempt something worthy of the 
churches they represent, and something ade- 
quate to the great occasion which demands 
their aid. 





Topacco AND THE CLERGyY.—‘ Rusticus,”’ in 
the Southern Churchman, appears to have up- 
rooted a pitch pine from the Blue Ridge, to do 
battle with it against the lovers of the weed. 
‘* Meet our clergy,’’ says he, “‘ when and where 
you may, in the social circle, at Convocations, 
at Conventions, upon the most solemn and inter- 
esting occasions, you will be sure to discover 
floods of the delectable juice rolling around 
their feet, and clouds of incense smoke curling 
gracefully above their heads. A brother’s taste- 
ful study, a lady’s elegant parlor,a friend’s 
hospitable chamber, even the sacred courts of 
Zion, are not exempt from the fulminating and 
expectorating qualities of the Lynchburg cut 





and dried and the genuine Havana. Some 
of our most excellent brethren are so invariabl 
associated in our minds with the odious one | 
that, like body and soul, we cannot separate 
them even in fancy: the quid revolving majesti- 
cally within the cheek, or the thick clouds 
floating above, are the marks by which they 
may always be identified. The beneficial effects 
of the system are to be seen in the sallow com- 
plexion, out of which every roseate hue is with- 
ered, the bloodshot eye rolling in unnatural ex- 
citement, the trembling nerves affrighted from 
their natural composure, and a general prostra- 
tion of health.’’—Protestant Churchman. 
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CHAPTER VI.—SCHOOL. 


In one of the pleasant valleys of sweet 
Somersetshire stands a large red-brick house 
that bears unmistakably impressed on its 
exterior the title ‘‘School.”’ You would 
not take it fora ‘hall,’ ora hospital, or 
an almshouse, or any thing in the world but 
an institution for the rising generation, in 
which the ways of the wide world are so 
successfully imitated that, in the qualities 
of foresight, cunning, duplicity, and general 
selfishness, the boy may indeed be said to be 
‘* father to the man.’’ The house stands on 
a slope towards the south, with a trim lawn 
and carefully-kept gravel drive, leading to a 
front door of which the steps are always 
clean and the handles always bright. How 
a ring at that door-bell used to bring all our 
hearts into our mouths. Forty boys were 
we, sitting grudgingly over our lessons on 
the bright summer forenoons, and not one 
of us but thought that ring might possibly 
announce a ‘something’ for him from 
‘‘home.’’ Home! what was there in the 


word, that it should call up such visions of 
happiness, that it should create such a 
longing, sickening desire to have the wings 


of a dove and flee away, that it should make 
the present such a blank and comfortless 
reality? Why do we persist in sending our 
children so early to school? A little boy, 
with all his affections developing themselves, 
loving and playful and happy, not ashamed 
to be fond of his sisters, and thinking 
mamma all that is beautiful and graceful 
and good, is to be torn from that home 
which is to him an earthly Paradise, and 
transferred to a place of which we had 
better not ask the urchin his own private 
opinion. We appeal to every mother—and 
it is a mother who is best capable of judging 
for a child—whether her darling returns to 
her improved in her eyes after his first half- 
year at school. She looks in vain for the 
pliant, affectionate disposition that a word 
from her used to be capable of moulding at 
will, and finds instead a stubborn self-suffi- 
cient spirit that has been called forth by 
harsh treatment and intercourse with the 
mimic world of boys; more selfish and more 
conventional, because less characteristic than 
that of men. He is impatient of her tender- 
ness now, nay, half ashamed to return it. 
Already he aspires to be a man, in his own 
eyes, and thinks it manly to make light of 





those affections and endearments by which 
he once set such store. The mother is no 
longer all in all in his heart, her empire is 
divided and weakened, soon it will be swept 
away, and she sighs for the white-frock days 
when her child was fondly and entirely her 
own. Now, I cannot help thinking the 
longer these days last the better. Anxious 
parent, what do you wish your boy to be- 
come? A successful man in after life—then 
rear him tenderly and carefully at first. 
You would not bit a colt at two years old; 
be not less patient with your own flesh and 
blood. Nature is the best guide, you may 
depend. Leave him to the women till his 
strength is established and his courage high, 
and when the metal has assumed shape and 
consistency, to the forge with it as soon as 
you will. Hardship, buffetings, adversity, 
all these are good for the youth, but, for 
Heaven’s sake, spare the child. 

Forty boys are droning away at their tasks 
ona bright sunshiny morning in June, and 
I am sitting at an old oak desk, begrimed 
and splashed with the ink-shed of many 
generations, and hacked by the knives of 
idler after idler for the last fifty years, I 
have yet to learn by heart some twoscore 
lines of the Aneid. How I -hate Virgil 
whilst I bend over those dog’s-eared leaves 
and that uncomfortable desk. HowI envy 
the white butterfly of which I have just got 
a glimpse as he soars away into the blue sky 
—for no terrestrial objects are visible from 
our schoolroom window to distract our atten- 
tion and interfere with our labors. I have 
already accompanied him in fancy over the 
lawn, and the garden, and the high white- 
thorn fence into the meadow beyond,—how 
well I know the deep glades of that copse for 
which he is making, how I wish I was on 
my back in its shadow now. Never mind, 
to-day isa half holiday, and this afternoon 
I will spend somehow in a dear delicious 
ramble through the fairyland of ‘ out of 
bounds.’? The rap of our master’s cane 
against his desk—a gentlemanlike method 
of awakening attention and asserting au- 
thority—startles me from my day-dream. 
‘‘ March,” for we drop the Mr| prefixed, in 
speaking of our pedagogue, ‘‘ March is a bit 
of a Tartar, and I tremble for the result.’’ 

‘¢ Egerton to come up.” 

Egerton goes up accordingly, with many 
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misgivings, and embarks, like a desperate 
man, on the loathed infandum Regina jubes. 

The result may be gathered from March’s 
observations as he returns me the book. 

‘* Not a line correct, sir; stand down, 
sir ; the finest passage of the poet shamefully 
mangled and defaced ; it is a perfect disgrace 
to Everdon. Remain in till five, sir; and 
repeat the whole lesson to Mr. Manners.”’ 

‘¢ Please, sir, I tried to learn it, sir; in- 
deed I did, sir.’’ 

*¢ Don’t tell me, sir; tried to learn it, in- 
deed. If I had been French or German or 
—or any of these useless branches of learn- 
ing, you would have had it by heart fast 
enough ; but Latin, sir, Latin is the founda- 
tion of a gentleman’s education ; Latin you 
were sent here to acquire, and Latin, sir’’ 
(with an astounding rap on the desk) ‘* you 
shall learn, or I’ll know the reason why.”’ 

I may remark that March, though an ex- 
cellent scholar, professes utter contempt for 
all but the dead languages. 

I determined to make once more effort to 
save my half-holiday. 

‘¢ Please, sir, if I might look it over once 
more, I could say it when the second class 
goes down ; please, sir, won’t you give me 
another chance? ”’ 

March was not, in schoolboy parlance 
‘¢ half a bad fellow,’’ and he did give me an- 
other chance, and I came up to him once more 
at the conclusion of school, having repeated 
the whole forty lines to myself without miss- 
ing a word; but alas, when I stood again 
on the step which led up to the dreaded desk, 
and gave away the book into those uncom- 
promising hands, and heard that stern voice 
with its ‘‘ Now, sir, begin,’’ my intellects 
forsook me altogether, and while the floor 
seemed to rock under me, I made such blun- 
ders and confusion of the chief’s oration to 
the love-sick queen, as drove March to the 
extremity of that very short tether which he 
was pleased to call his ‘* patience,’ and drew 
upon myself the dreaded condemnation I 
had fought so hard to escape. 

‘Remain in, sir, till perfect, and repeat 
to Mr. Manners, without a mistake—Mr. 
Manners, you will be kind enough to see, 
without a mistake! Boys! (with another 
rap of the cane) school’s up.’’ March locks 
his desk with a bang, and retires. Mr. 
Manners puts on his hat. Forty boys burst 

instantaneously into tumultuous uproar; 


forty pairs of feet scuffle along the dusty 
boards, forty voices break into song and jest 
and glee, forty spirits are emancipated from 
the prison-house into freedom and air and 
sunshine, forty, all save one. 

So again I turn to the infandum Regina 
jubes, and sit me down and cry. 

1 had gone late to school, but I was a 
backward child in every thing save my pro- 
ficiency in modern languages. I had never 
known a mother, and the little education I 
had acquired was picked up in a desultory 
manner here and there during my travels 
with my father, and afterwards in a gloomy 
old library at Alton Grange, his own place 
in the same county as Mr. March’s school. 
My father had remained abroad till his 
affairs made it imperative that he should 
return to England, and for some years we 
lived in seclusion at Alton, with an establish- 
ment that even my boyish penetration could 
discover was reduced to the narrowest pos- 
sible limits. I think this was the idlest 
period of my life. I did no lessons, unless 
my father’s endeavor to teach me painting, 
an art that I showed year after year less in- 
clination to master, could be called so. I 
had but few ideas, yet they were very dear 
ones. I adored my father; on him I lav- 
ished all the love that would have been a 
mother’s right; and having no other rela- 
tions—none in the world that I cared for, ot 
that cared for me, even nurse Nettich having 
remained in Hungary—my father was all-in- 
all. I used to wait at his door of a morn- 
ing to hear him wake, and go away quite 
satisfied, without letting him know. I used 
to watch him for miles when he rode out, 
and walk any distance to meet him on his 
way home. To please him I would even 
mount a quiet pony that he had bought on 
purpose for me, and dissemble my terrors 
because I saw they annoyed my kind father. 
I was a very shy, timid, and awkward boy, 
shrinking from strangers with a fear that 
was positively painful, and liking nothing 
so well as a huge arm-chair in the gloomy 
oak-wainscoted library, where I would sit 
by the hour reading old poetry, old plays, 
old novels, and wandering about till I lost 
myself in a world of my own creating, full 
of beauty and romance, and all that ideal 
life which we must perforce call nonsense, 
but which, were it reality, would make this 





earth a heaven. Such wasa bad course of 
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training for a boy whose disposition was 
naturally too dreamy and imaginative, too 
deficient in energy and practical good sense. 
Had it gone on I must have become a mad- 
man; what is it but madness to live ina 
world of our own? I shall never forget the 
break-up of my dreams, the beginning, to 
me, of hard practical life. 

I was coiled up in my favorite attitude, 
buried in the depths of a huge arm-chair in 
the library, and devoring with all my senses 
and all my soul the pages of the Morte 
@’ Arthur, that most voluminous ‘and least 
instructive of romances, but one for which, 
to my shame be it said, I confess to this day a 
sneaking kindness. I was gazing on Queen 
Guenever, as I pictured her to myself, in 
scarlet and ermine and pearls, with raven 
hair plaited over her queenly brow, and soft 
violet eyes, looking kindly down on mailed 
Sir Launcelot at her feet. 1 was holding 
Arthur’s helmet in the forest, as the frank, 
handsome, stalwart monarch’ bent over a 
sparkling rill, and cooled his sunburnt cheek, 
and laved his chestnut beard, whilst the 
sunbeams flickered through the green leaves 
and played upon his gleaming corslet and 
his armor of proof. I was feasting at Camelot 
with the Knights of the Round Table, jest- 
ing with Sir Dinadam, discussing grave sub- 
jects of high import with Sir Gawain, or 
breaking a lance in knightly courtesy with 
Sir Tristram and Sir Bore; in short, I was a 
child at a spectacle, but the spectacle came 
and went and grew more and more gorgeous 
at will. In the midst of my dreams in 
walked my father, and sat down opposite the 
old arm-chair. 

‘“‘ Vere,’ said he, “you must go to 
school.” 

The announcement took away my breath : 
I had never, in my wildest moments, con- 
templated such a calamity. 

‘**To school, papa; and when?’’ I mus- 
tered up courage to ask, clinging like a con- 
vict to the hope of a reprieve. 

“The first of the month, my boy,” an- 
swered my father, rather bullying himself 
into firmness, for I fancy he hated the sepa- 
ration as much asI did; ** Mr. March writes 
me that his scholars will reiinite on the first 
of next month, and he has a vacancy for 
you. We must make a man of you, Vere ; 
and young De Rohan, your Hungarian 
friend, is going there, too. You will have 








lots of playfellows, and get on very well, I 
have no doubt; and Everdon is not so far 
from here, and—and—you will be very com- 
fortable, I trust ; but I am loth to part with 
you, my dear, and that’s the truth.” 

I felt as if I could have endured martyr- 
dom when my father made this acknowledg- 
ment. I could do any thing if I was only 
coaxed and pitied a little; and when I saw 
he was so unhappy at the idea of our sep- 
aration, I resolved that no word or look of 
mine should add to his discomfort, although 
I felt my heart breaking at the thoughts of 
bidding him good-by, and leaving the 
Grange, with its quiet regularity and peace- 
ful associations, for the noise and bustle and 
discipline of a large school. Queen Guen- 
ever and Sir Launcelot faded hopelessly from 
my mental vision, and in their places rose up 
stern forms of harsh task-masters and satiri- 
cal playfellows, early hours, regular disci- 
pline, Latin and Greek, and, worst of all, a 
continual bustle and a life in a crowd. 

There were two peculiarities in my boy- 
ish character which, more than any others, 
unfitted me for battling with the world. I 
had a morbid dread of ridicule, which made 
me painfully shy of strangers. I have on 
many an occasion stood with my hand on 
the lock of a door, dreading to enter the 
room in which I heard strange voices, and 
then, plunging in with a desperate effort, 
have retired again as abruptly, covered with 
confusion, and so nervous as to create in the 
minds of the astonished guests a very natural 
doubt as to my mental sanity. The other 
peculiarity was an intense love of solitude. 
I was quite happy with my father, but if I 
could not enjoy his society, I preferred my 
own to that of any other mortal. I would 
take long walks by myself—I would sit for 
hours and read by myself-—-I had a bedroom 
of my own, into which I hated even a ser- 
vant to set foot—and perhaps the one thing I 
dreaded more than all besides in-my future 
life was, that I should never, never, be 
alone. 

How I prized the last few days I spent at 
home ; how I gazed on all the well-known 
objects as if I should never see them again; 
how the very chairs and tables seemed to bid 
me good-by, like old familiar freinds. I had 
none of the lively anticipations which most 
boys cherish of the manliness and independ- 
ence arising from a school-life ; no long vista 
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of cricket and foot-ball, and fame in their 
own little world, with increasing strength 
and stature, to end in a tailed coat, and even 
whiskers! No, I hated the idea of the 
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whole thing. I expected to be miserable at 
Everdon, and, I freely confess, was not disap- 
pointed. 


CHAPTER VII.—PLAY. 


Dinner was over, and playtime begun for 
all but me, and again I turned to the infan- 
dum Regina jubes, and sat me down to cry. 

A kind hand, grimed with ink, was laid 
on my shoulder, a pair of soft blue eyes 
looked into my face, and Victor De Rohan, 
my former playfellow, my present fast friend 
and declared ‘‘ chum,’’ sat down on the form 
beside me, and endeavored to console me in 
my distress. 

“‘T'll help you, Egerton,” said the warm- 
hearted lad; “‘say it to me; March is a 
beast, but Manners is a good fellow; Man- 
ners will hear you now, and we shall have 
our half-holiday after all.’’ 

“*T can’t, I can’t,’ was my desponding 
reply. ‘* Manners won’t hear me, I know, 
till I am perfect, and I never can learn 
this stupid sing-song story. How I hate 
Queen Dido—how I hate Virgil. You 
should read about Guenever, Victor, and 
King Arthur! [I'll tell you about them this 
afternoon ;”’ and the tears came again into 
my eyes as I remembered there was no after- 
noon for me. 

‘* Try once more,”’ said Victor ; ‘I'll get 
Manners to hear you; leave it tome; I 
know how to do it. I'll ask Ropsley.”’ 
And Victor was off into the playground ere I 
was aware, in search of this valuable aux- 
iliary. 

Now, Ropsley was the mainspring round 
which turned the whole of our little world 
at Everdon. If an excuse for a holiday 
could be found, Ropsley was entreated to ask 
the desired favor of March. If a quarrel 
had to be adjusted, either in the usual course 
of ordeal by battle, or the less decisive 
method of arbitration, Ropsley was always 
invited to see fair play. He was the king of 
our little community. It was whispered 
that he could spar better than Manners, and 
construe better than March ; he was certainly 
a more perfect linguist—as indeed I could 
vouch for from my own knowledge—than 
Schwartz, who eame twice a week to teach 
us a rich German-French. We saw his 
boots were made by Hoby, and we felt his 
coats could only be the work of Stulz, for in 


those days Poole was not, and we were per- 
fectly willing to believe that he wore a scar- 
let hunting-coat in the Christmas holidays, 
and had visiting cards of his own. In per- 
son he was tall and slim, with a pale com- 
plexion, and waving, soft brown hair; with- 
out being handsome, he was distinguished 
looking ; and even as a boy,I have seen 
strangers turn round and ask who he was; 
but the peculiar feature of his countenance 
was his light gray oye, veiled with long black 
eyelashes. It never seemed to kindle or to 
waver or to wink, it was always the same, 
hard, penetrating, and unmoved; it never 
smiled, though the rest of his features would 
laugh heartily enough, and it certainly never 
wept. 
cool, calculating, wary man. He knew the 
secrets of every boy in the school, but no 
one ever dreamt of cross-questioning Ropsley. 
We believed he only stayed at Everdon as 
favor to March, who was immensely proud of 
his pupil’s gentlemanlike manners and ap- 
pearance, as well as of his scholarly pro- 
ficiency, although no one ever saw him 
study, and we always expected Ropsley was 
** going to leave this half.” We should not 
have been the least surprised to hear he had 
been sent for by the Sovereign, and created a 
peer of the realm on the spot; with all our 
various Opinions, we were unanimous in one 
creed—that nothing was impossible for Rops- 
ley, and he need only,try, to succeed. For 
myself, I was dreadfully afraid of this lumi- 
nary, and looked up to him with feelings of 
veneration which amounted to positive awe. 
Not so Victor; the young Hungarian 
feared, I believe, nothing on earth, and 
respected but little. He was the only boy 
in school who, despite the difference of age, 
would talk with Ropsley upon equal terms; 
and if any thing could have added to the 
admiration with which we regarded the lat- 
ter, it would have been the accurate knowl- 
edge he displayed of De Rohan’s family, 
their history, their place in Hungary, all 
their belongings, as if he himself had been 
familiar with Edeldorf from boyhood. But 





so it was with every thing; Ropsley knew 
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all about people in general better than they 
did themselves. 

Victor rushed back triumphantly into the 
schoolroom, where I still sat desponding at 
my desk, and Ropsley followed him. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Vere?’’ he asked, in 
a patronizing tone, and calling me by my 
Christian name, which I esteemed a great 
compliment. ‘* What’s the matter?’ he 
repeated; ‘forty lines of Virgil to say ; 
come, that’s not much.”’ 

‘* But I can’t learn it,” I urged. ‘You 
must think me very stupid; and if it was 
French, or German, or English, I should not 
mind twice the quantity, but I cannot learn 
Latin, and it’s no use trying.”’ 

The older boy sneered ; it seemed so easy 
to him with his powerful mind to get forty 
lines of hexameters by heart. 1 believe he 
could have repeated the whole Zineid with- 
out book from beginning to end. 

‘*Do you want to go out to-day, Vere? ”’ 


+ paid he. 


I clasped my hands in supplication, as I 
replied, “*O! I would give any thing, any 
thing, to get away from this horrid school- 
room, and ‘ shirk out’ with Victor and 
Bold.” 

The latter, be it observed, was a dog in 
whose society I took great delight, and whom 
I kept in the village, at an outlay of one 
shilling per week, much to the detriment of 
my personal fortune. 

‘* Very well,’’ said the great man ; ‘‘ come 
with me to Manners, and bring your book 
with you.”’ 

So I followed my deliverer into the play- 
ground, with the infandum Regina still 
weighing heavily on my soul. 

Manners, the usher, was playing cricket 
with some dozen of the bigger boys, and was 
in the act of ** going for a sixer.’’? His coat 
and waistcoat were off, and his shirt-sleeves 
tucked up, disclosing his manly arms bared 
to the elbow ; and Manners was in his glory, 
for, notwithstanding the beard upon his 
chin; our usher was as very a boy at heart 
as the youngest urchin in the lower class. 
A dandy, too, was Manners, and a wight of 
an imaginative turn of mind, which chiefly 
developed itself in the harmless form of 
bright visions for the future, teeming with 
romantic adventures, of which he was him- 
self to be the héro. His past he seldom 
dwelt upon. His aspirations were military 
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—his ideas extravagant, He was great on 
the Peninsula and Lord Anglesey at Water- 
loo ; and had patent boxes in his high-heeled 
boots that only required the addition of 
heavy clanking spurs to complete the illu- 
sion that Mr. Manners ought to be a cavalry 
officer. Of his riding he spoke largely ; 
but his proficiency in this exercise we had 
no means of ascertaining. There were 
two things, however, on which Manners 
prided himself, and which were a source of 
intense amusement to the urchins by whom 
he was surrounded : these were, his personal 
strength, and his whiskers; the former 
quality was encouraged to develop itself by 
earnest application to all manly sports and 
exercises; the latter ornaments were culti- 
vated and enriched with every description of 
‘‘nutrifier,”’ ‘‘regenerator,’’ and ‘‘unguent ”’ 
known to the hair-dresser or the advertiser. 
Alas! without effect proportioned to the 
perseverance displayed; two small patches 
of fluff under the jaw-bones, that showed to 
greatest advantage by candlelight, being the 
only evidence of so much painstaking and 
cultivation thrown away. Of his muscular 
prowess, however, it behoved us to speak 
with reverence. Was it not on record in the 
annals of the school that when the ‘ King 
of Naples,’’ our dissipated pieman, en- 
deavored to justify by force an act of dis 
honesty by which he had done Timmins 
minor out of half-a-crown, Manners stripped 
at once to his shirt-sleeves, and ‘‘ went in ”’ 
at the Monarch with all the vigor and ac- 
tivity of some three-and-twenty summers 
against threescore. The Monarch, a trucu- 
lent old ruffian, with a red neck-cloth, half- 
boots, and one eye, fought gallantly for a 
few rounds, and was rather getting the best 
of it, when, somewhat unaccountably, he 
gave in, leaving the usher master of the 
field. Ropsley, who gave his friend a knee, 
secundum artem, and urged him, with fre- 
quent injunctions, to “ fight high,”’ attrib. 
uted this easy victory to the forbearance of 
their antagonist, who had an eye to future 
trade and mercantile profits; but Manners, 
whose account of the battle I have heard 
more than once, always scouted this view of 
the transaction. 

‘¢ He went down, sir, as if he was shot,” 
he would say, doubling his arm, and show- 
ing the muscles standing out in bold relief. 
‘¢ Few men have the biceps so well developed 
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as mine, and he went down asif he was shot. 
If I had hit him as hard as I could, sir, I 
must have killed him!” 

Our usher was a good-natured fellow, not- 
withstanding. 

‘‘7’ll hear you in ten minutes, Egerton,”’ 
said he, ** when I have had my innings ; ”’ 
and forthwith he stretched himself into at- 
titude, and prepared to strike. 

‘“‘ Better give me your bat,” remarked 
Ropsley, who was too lazy to play cricket in 
a regula: manner. Of course, Manners 
consented ; nobody ever refused Ropsley any 
thing ; and in ten minutes’ time I had re- 
peated the infandum Regina, and Ropsley 
had added some dozen masterly hits to the 
usher’s score. Ropsley always liked an- 
other man’s ‘‘innings’’ better than his 
own. 

Now the regulations at Everdon, as they 
were excessively strict, and based upon the 
principle that Apollo should always keep the 
bow at the utmost degree of tension, so were 
they eluded upon every available opportu- 
nity, and set at nought and laughed at by the 
youngest urchins in the school. We had an 
ample playground for our minor sports, and 
a meadow beyond in which we were per- 
mitted to follow the exhilarating pastime of 
cricket, the share of the younger boys in 
that exciting amusement being limited to a 
pursuit of the ball round the field, and a 
prompt return of the same to their seniors, 
doubtless a necessary ingredient in this noble 
game, but one which is not calculated to 
excite enthusiastic pleasure in the youthful 
mind. From the playground and its ad- 
jacent meadow it was a capital offence to 
absent oneself. All the rest of Somerset- 
shire was ‘‘out of bounds;’’ and to be 
caught ‘‘ out of bounds’”’ was a crime for 
which corporal punishment was the invari- 
able reward. At the same time the offence 
was, so to speak, ‘‘ winked at.’’ No in- 
quiries were made as to how we spent half- 
holidays between one o’clock and seven; 
and many a glorious ramble we used 
to have during those precious six hours in all 
the ecstasy of ‘‘ freedom,’’—a word under- 
stood by none better than the schoolboy. 
A certain deference was, however, exacted 
to the regulations of the establishment ; by 
a sort of tacit compact, it seemed to be un- 
derstood that our code was so far Spartan as 
to make, not the crime, but the being 
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‘found out,’’? a punishable offence, and 
boys were always supposed to take their 
chance. If seen in the act of escaping, or 
afterwards met by any of the masters in the 
surrounding country, we were liable to be 
flogged ; and to do March justice, we always 
were flogged, and pretty soundly, too. 
Under these circumstances, some little care 
and circumspection had to be observed in 
starting for ourrambles. Certain steps had 
been made in the playground wall where it 
was hidden from the house by the stem of a 
fine old elm, and by dropping quietly down 
into an orchard beyond—an orchard, be it 
observed, of which the fruit was always 
plucked before it reached maturity—and 
then stealing along the back of a thick, high 
hedge, we could get fairly away out of sight 
of the school windows, and so make our 
escape. 

Now on the afternoon in question we had 
planned an expedition in which Victor, and 
I, and my dog Bold, had determined to be 
principal performers. Of the latter person- 
age in the trio I must remark, that no party 
of pleasure on which we embarked was ever 
supposed to be perfect without his society. 
His original possessor was the ‘‘ King of 
Naples,” whom I have already mentioned, 
and who, I conclude, stole him, as he ap- 
peared one day tied to that personage by an 
old cotton handkerchief, and looking as wo- 
begone and unhappy as a retriever puppy 
of some three months old, torn from his 
mamma and his brothers and sisters, and 
the comfortable kennel in which he was 
brought up, and transferred to the tender 
mercies of a drunken, poaching, dog-stealing 
ruffian, was likely to feel in so false a posi- 
tion. The ‘* King ’’ brought him into our 
playground on one of his tart-selling visits, 
as a specimen of the rarest breed of retriev- 
ers known in the West of England. The 
puppy seemed so thoroughly miserable and 
looked up at me so piteously, that I forth- 
with asked his price, and after a deal 
of haggling and a consultation between De 
Rohan and myself, I determined to become 
his purchaser at the munificent sum of one 
sovereign, of which ten shillings (my all) 
were to be paid on the spot, and the other 
ten to remain, 80 to speak, on mortgage 
upon the animal, with the further under- 
standing that he should be kept at the resi- 
dence of the ‘“* King of Naples,’ who, in 
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consideration of the regular payment of one 
shilling per week, bound himself to feed the 
same and complete his education in all the 
canine branches of plunging, diving, fetch- 
ing and carrying, on a system of his own, 
which he briefly described as ‘‘ fustrate.”’ 

With a deal of prompting from Manners, 
I got through my forty lines; and he shut 
the book with a good-natured smile as Rops- 
ley threw down the bat he had been wield- 
ing so skilfully, and put on his coat. 

‘*Come and lunch with mo at ‘The 
Club,’ ’’ said he to Manners, whom he led 
completely by the nose; ‘ I’ll give you 
Dutch cheese, and sherry and soda water 
and a cigar. Hie! Vere, you ungrateful 
little ruffian, where are you off to? I want 
you.” 

I was making my escape as rapidly as 
possible at the mention of ‘‘The Club,” a 
word which we younger boys held in utter 
fear and detestation, as being associated in 
our minds with much perilous enterprise 
and gratuitous suffering. The Club con- 
sisted of an old bent tree in a retired corner 
of the playground, on the trunk of which 
Ropsley had caused a comfortable seat to be 
fashioned for his own delectation ; and here, 
in company with Manners and two or three 
senior boys, it was his custom to sit smok- 
ing and drinking curious compounds, of 
which the ingredients, being contraband, 
had to be fetched by us, at the risk of cor- 
poral punishment, from the village of Ever- 
don, an honest half-mile journey at least. 

Ropsley tendered a large cigar to Man- 
ners, lit one himself, settled his long limbs 
comiortably on the seat, and gave me his 
orders. 

‘‘One Dutch cheese, three pottles of 
strawberries—now attend, confound you !-- 
two bottles of old sherry from ‘The Gray- 
hound,’—mind, the ozp sherry; half-a- 
dozen of soda water, and a couple of pork- 
pies. Put the whole into a basket; they’ll 
give you one at the bar, if you say it’s for 
me, and -tell them to put it down to my 
account. Put a clean napkin over the 
basket, and if you dirty the napkin or break 
the bottles, I’ll break your head! Now be 
off! Manners, I’ll take your two to one he 
does it without a mistake, and is back here 
under the five-and-twenty minutes.”’ 

I did not dare disobey, but I was horribly 
disgusted at having to employ any portion 
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of my half holiday in so uncongenial a 
manner. I rushed back into the schoolroom 
for my cap, and held a hurried consultation 
with Victor as to our future proceedings. 

‘‘ He.only got you off because he wanted 
you to ‘shirk out’ for him,”’ exclaimed my 
indignant chum ; ‘ it’s.a shame, that it is. 
Don’t go for him, Vere; let’s get out 
quietly, and be off to Beverley. It’s the 
last chance, so old ‘ Nap’ says’’ (this was 
an abbreviation for the ‘‘ King of Naples,’’ 
who was in truth a great authority both 
with Vietor and myself); ‘‘ and it’s such a 
beautiful afternoon.” 

‘‘ But what a licking I shall get from 
Ropsley,” I interposed, with considerable 
misgivings ; ‘‘ he’s sure to say I’m an un- 
grateful little beast. I don’t like to be 
called ungrateful, Victor, and I don’t like to 
be called a little beast.” 

‘Q, never mind the names, and a licking 
is soon over,” replied Victor, who learned 
little from his Horace save the carpe diem 
philosophy, and who looked upon the licking 
with considerably more resignation than did 
the probable recipient. ‘‘ We shall just 
have time to do it, if we start now. Come 
on, old fellow; be plucky for once, and 
come on.”’ 

I was not proof against the temptation. 
The project was a long-planned one, and I 
could not bear the thoughts of giving it up 
now. Many a time in our rambles had we 
surmounted the hill that looked down upon 
Beverley Manor, and viewed it from afar as 
a sort of unknown fairy-land. What a 
golden time one’s boyhood was! A day at 
Beverley was our dream of all that was most 
exciting in adventure, most voluptuous in 
delight; and now ‘‘ Nap’’ had promised to 
accompany us to this earthly Paradise, and 
show us what he was pleased to term its 
‘‘ hins-an’-houts.”’ Not all the cheeses of 
Holland should prevent my having one day’s 
liberty and enjoyment. I weighed well the 
price: the certain licking, and the sarcastic 
abuse which I feared even more; and I 
think I held my half-holiday all the dearer 
for having to purchase it at such a cost. 

We were across the playground like lap- 
wings. Ropsley, who was deep in his cigar 
and a copy of Bell’s Life, which forbidden 
paper he caused Manners to take in for him 
surreptitiously, never dreamed that his 
behests could be treated with contempt, and 
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hardly turned his head to look at us. We 
surmounted the wall with an agility born of 
repeated practice; we stole along the ad- 
jacent orchard under covert of the well- 
known friendly hedge, and only treathed 
freely when we found ourselves completely 
out of sight of the house, and swinging along 
the Everdon lane at a schoolboy’s jog, which, 
like the Highlander’s, is equivalent to any 
other person’s gallop. No pair of carriage 
horses can step together like two schoolboy 
‘chums ”’ who are in the constant habit of 
being late in company. Little boys as we 
were, Victor and I could do our five miles in 
the hour without much difficulty, keeping 
step like clockwork, and talking the whole 
time. 

In five minutes we were at the wicket of a 
small tumbledown building, with dilapidated 
windows and a ruinous thatched roof, which 
was in fact the dwelling of no less a person- 
age than the ‘‘ King of Naples,’’ but was 
seldom alluded to by that worthy in more 
definite terms than ‘the-old place,” or 
‘‘my shop; ”’ and this only when in a par- 
ticularly confidential mood—its existence 
being usually indicated by a jerk of the head 
towards his blind side, which was supposed 
to infer proper caution, and a decorous 
respect for the sanctity of private life. It 
was indeed one of those edifices of which 
the word ‘‘ tenement ’’ seems alone to convey 
an adequate description. The garden pro- 
duce consisted of a ragged shirt and a darned 
pair of worsted stockings, whilst a venerable 
buck rabbit looked solemnly out from a 
hutch on one side of the doorway, and a 
pair of red-eyed ferrets shed their fragrance 
from a rough deal box on the other. 
‘‘Nap’’ himself was not to be seen on a 
visitor's first entrance into his habitation, 
but generally appeared after a mysterious 
delay, from certain back settlements, of which 
one never discovered the exact ‘‘ where- 
about.” A grimy old woman, with her 
skirts pinned up, was invariably washing 
the staircase when we called, and it was 
only in obedience to her summons that 
‘“‘Nap’’ himself could be brought forwa~d. 
This dame possessed a superstitious interest 
in the eyes of us boys, on account of the 
mysterious relationship in which she stood 
to ‘*Nap.”? He always addressed her as 
‘‘mother ’’—but no boy at Everdon had yet 
ascertained whether this was a generic term 
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significant of age and sex, an appellation of 
endearment to a spouse, or a tribute of filial 
reverence from a son. 

‘‘Come, ‘Nap,’ look alive,’ hallooed 
Victor, as we rushed up the narrow path 
that led from the wicket to the door, in 
breathless haste not to lose the precious 
moments of our half-holiday. ‘‘ Now, 
mother! where is he?” added the lively 
young truant. ‘Time’s up; ‘ Nap’— 
‘ Nap’! ’’—and the walls echoed to Victor’s 
rich, laughing voice, and half-foreign accent. 
As usual, after an interval of a few minutes, 
‘‘ Nap ’’ himself appeared at the back door 
of the cottage, with a pair of greased half- 
boots in one hand, and a ferret that nestled 
confidingly against his cheek in the other. 

‘« Sarvice, young gen’lemen,’’ said ‘* Nap,” 
wiping his mouth with the back of his hand 
—*‘‘ Sarvice, my lord ; sarvice, Muster Eger- 
ton,’’ repeated he, on recognizing his two 
stanchest patrons. ‘‘ Here, Bold! Bold!— 
you do know your master, surelie,” as Bold 
came rollicking forth from the back yard in 
which he lived, and testified his delight by 
many ungainly gambols and puppy-like free- 
doms, which were responded to as warmly 
by his delighted owner. My scale of affec- 
tions at this period of life was easily defined. 
I loved three objects in the world—viz., my 
father, Victor, and Bold. I verily believe I 
cared for nothing on earth but those three; 
and certainly my dog came in for his share 
of regard. Bold, although in all the awk- 
wardness of puppy-hood, was already be- 
ginning to show symptoms of that sagacity 
which afterwards developed itself into some- 
thing very féw degrees inferior to reason, if 
indeed it partook not of that faculty which 
we men are anxious to assume as solely our 
own. He would already obey the slightest 
sign—would come to heel at a whisper from 
his owner or instructor—would drag up huge 
stones out of ten feet of water, with ludi- 
crous energy and perseverance; and stand 
waiting for further orders with his head on 
one side, and an expression of comic intelli- 
gence on his handsome countenance that was 
delightfully ridiculous. He promised to be 
of great size and strength ; and even at this 
period, when he put his forepaws on my 
shoulders and licked my face, he was con- 
siderably the larger animal of the two. 
Such familiarities, however, were much dis- 
couraged by ‘* Nap.” ; 
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‘** If so be as you would keep a ‘ dawg’ 
real sporting and dawg-like, master,” that 
philosopher would observe, ‘‘let un know 
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his distance ; I strikes em whenever I can 
reach ’em. Fondlin’ of ’em only spiles ’em 
—same as women.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII.-—-THE TRUANTS. 


So the day to which we had looked for- 
ward with such delight had arrived at last. 
Our spirits rose as we got further and 
further from Everdon, and we never stopped 
to take breath or to look back till we found 
ourselves surmounting the last hill above 
Beverley Manor. By this time we had far 
outstripped our friend ‘‘ Nap ”’—that worthy 
deeming it inconsistent with all his maxims 
ever to hurry himself. ‘Slow and sure, 
young gen’lemen,”’ he observed soon after 
we started—‘ slow and sure wins the day. 
Do’ee go on ahead, and wait for I top of 
Ruttercup Close. I gits on better arter a 
drop o’ drink this hot weather. Never 
fear, ‘squire, I’ll not fail ye! Bold! Bold! 
you go on with your master.” So ‘‘ Nap” 
turned into the ‘‘ Cat and Fiddle,” and we 
pursued our journey alone, not very sorry to 
be rid of our companion for the present; as, 
notwithstanding our great admiration for 
his many resources, his knowledge of animal 
life, his skilful method with rats, and gen- 
eral manliness of character, we could not 
but be conscious of our own inferiority in 
these branches of science, and of a certain 
want of community in ideas between two 
young gentlemen receiving a polite educa- 
tion at Everdon, and a rat-catching, dog- 
stealing poacher of the worst class. 

‘“Tt’s as hot as Hungary,”’ said Victor, 
seating himself on a stile, and taking off 
his cap to fan his handsome, heated face. 
*Q, Vere, I wish I was back in the Father- 
land! Do you remember the great wood at 
Edeldorf, and the boar we saw close to the 
ponies? And O, Vere, how I should like to 
be upon Goldkind once again!” 

‘Yes, Victor, I remember it all,’’ I an- 
swered, as I flung myself down among the 
buttercups, and turned my cheek to the cool 
air that came up the valley—a breeze that 
blew from the distant hills to the southward, 
and swept across many a mile of beauty ere 
it sighed amongst the woods of Beverley, and 
rippled the wide surface of the mere, ‘I 
shall néver forget -Edeldorf, nor my first 
friend, Victor. But what made you think 
of Hungary just now?” 

“* Why, your beautiful country,” answered 


Victor, pointing to the luxuriant scene below 
us—a scene that could exist in England only 
—of rich meadows, and leafy copses, and 
green slopes laughing in the sunlight, dotted 
with huge old standard trees, and the deep 
shades of Beverley, with the white garden- 
wall standing out from amongst yew hedges, 
and rare pines, and exotic evergreens; while 
the gray turrets of the Manor House peeped 
and peered here and there through the giant 
elms that stirred and flickered in the summer 
breeze. The mere was glittering at our feet, 
and the distant uplands melting away into 
the golden haze of summer. Child asI was, 
I could have cried, without knowing why, 
as I sat there on the grass, drinking .in 
beauty at every pore. What is it that gives to 
all beauty, animate or inanimate, a tinge of 
melancholy?—the greater the beauty, the 
deeper the tinge. Is it an instinct of mor- 
tality? the ‘bright must fade’ of the 
poet? a shadowy regret for Dives, who, no 
more than Lazarus, can secure enjoyment 
for.a day? or is it a vague yearning for 
something more perfect still?—a longing of 
the soul for the unattainable, which, more 
than all the philosophy in the universe, 
argues the necessity of a future state. I 
could not analyze my feelings. I did not 
then believe that others experienced the same 
sensations as myself. I only knew that, like 
Parson Hugh, I had “ great dispositions to 
cry.” 

: I wish I were a man, Vere,’’ remarked 
Victor, as he pulled out his knife, and began 
to carve a huge V on the top bar of the stile. 
‘¢T should like to be grown up now, and you 
too, Vere: what a life we would lead! Let 
me see, I should have six horses for myself, 
and three, no, four, for you; and a pack of 
hounds like Mr. Harker’s, that we saw last 
half, coming home from hunting; and two 
rifles, both double-barrelled. Do you know, 
I hit the bull’s eye with papa’s rifle, when 
Prince Vocqsal was at Edeldorf, and he said 
I was the best shot in Hungary for my age. 
Look at that crow, Vere, perching on the 
branch of the old hawthorn—I could puta 
bullet into him from here. 0! I wish I had 





papa’s rifle! ”’ 
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‘¢ But should you not like to be King of 
Hungary, Victor?’’ said I, for I admired 
my ‘‘chum” so ardently, that I believed 
him fit for any position, however exalted. 
‘Should you not like to be king, and ride 
about upon a white horse, with a scarlet 
tunic and pelisse, and ostrich feathers in 
your hat, bowing right and left to the ladies 
at the windows, with a Hungarian body- 
guard clattering behind you, and the people 
shouting and flinging up their caps in the 
street?’’ I saw it all my mind’s eye, and 
fancied my friend the hero of the procession. 
Victor hesitated, and shook his head. 

“I think I had rather be a General of 
Division, like Wallenstein, and command 
ten thousand cavalry ; or better still, Vere, 
ride and shoot as well as Prince Vocqsal, 
and go up into the mountains after deer, and 
kill bears and wolves and wild boars, and do 
what I like. Wouldn’t I just pack up my 
books, and snap my fingers at March, and 
leavé Everdon to-morrow, if I could take 
you with me. But you, Vere, if you could 
have your own way, what would you be?”’ 

I was not long answering, for there was 
scarcely a day that I did not consider the 
subject ; but my aspirations for myself were 
80 humble, that I hesitated a little lest Victor 
should laugh at me, before I replied. 

‘*¢Q, I will do whatever my father wishes, 
Viétor ; and I hope he will sometimes let me 
go to you; but if I could do exactly what I 
liked, if a fairy was at this moment to 
come out of that bluebell and offer me my 
choice, I should ask to be a doctor, Victor, 
ang to live somewhere on this hill.’’ ' 

‘* Sappramento!’’ exclaimed Victor, 
swearing, in his astonishment, his father’s 
favorite oath—‘‘ a doctor, Vere! and why?” 
' «¢ Well,’ I answered, modestly, ‘Iam not 
like you, Victor; I wish I were. O, you 
cannot tell how I wish I were you! To be 
high-born, and rich, and heir to a great 
family, and to have everybody making up 
to one and admiring one—that is what I 
should call happiness. But I can never have 
the chance of that. I am shy and stupid and 
awkward and—and, Victor’”’—I got it out 
at last, blushing painfully—‘‘I know that 
I am ugly—so ugly! It is foolish to care 
about it, for, after all, it is not my fault; 
but I cannot help wishing for beauty. It is 
so painful to be remarked and laughed at, 
and I know people laugh at me. Why, I 
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heard Ropsley say to Manners, only yester- 
day, after I had been fagging for him at 
cricket, ‘ Why, what an ugly little beggar it 
is!’ and Manners said ‘ Yes,’ and ‘he 
thought it must be a great misfortune.’ And 
Ropsley laughed 40, I felt he must be laugh- 
ing at me, as if I could help it! O Victor, 
you cannot think how I long to be loved; 
that is why I should like to be a doctor. I 
would live up here in a small cottage, from 
which I could always see. this beautiful 
view ; and I would study hard to be very 
clever—not at Greek and Latin, like March, 
but at something I could take an interest 
in; and I would have a quiet pony, nota 
rantipole like your favorite Goldkind ; andI 
would visit the poor people for miles round, 
and never grudge time nor pains for any one 
in affliction or distress. I would make them 
fond of me, and it would be such happiness 
to go out on a day like this, and see a kind 
smile for one on everybody’s face, good or 
bad. Nobody loves me now, Victor, except 
papa and you and Bold; and papa, I fear, 
only because he is my papa. I heard him 
say one day, long ago, to my nurse (you 
remember nurse Nettich?), ‘Never mind 
what the boy is like—he is my own.’ I fear 
he does not care for me for myself. You like 
me, Victor, because you are used to me, and 
because I like you so much; but that is not 
exactly the sort of liking I mean; and as for 
Bold—here, Bold! Bold! Why what has 
become of the dog? He must have gone back 
to look for ‘ Nap.’ ” 

Sure enough Bold was nowhere visible, 
having made his escape during our conversa- 
tion ; but in his place the worthy ‘ King of 
Naples ”’ was to be seen toiling up the hill, 
more than three parts drunk, and with a 
humorous twinkle in his solitary eye which 
betokened mischief. 

‘* Now, young gents,”’ observed the poach- 
er, settling himself upon the stile, and pro- 
ducing from the capacious pockets of his 
greasy velveteen jacket an assortment of 
snares, night lines, and other suspicious- 
looking articles; ‘‘now, young gents, I 
promised to show you a bit of sport comin’ 
here to Beverley, and a bit of sport we'll 
have. Fust and foremost, I’ve agot to lift a 
line or two as I set yesterday in the mere; 
then we’ll just take a turn round the pheasan- 
try, for you young gen’lemen to see the fowls, 





you know; Sir ’Arry, he bain’t a comin’ 
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back till next week, and Muster Barrells, 
the keeper, he’s off into Norfolk, arter pint- 
ers, and such like. You keep the dog well 
at heel, ‘Squire. Why, whatever has be- 
come 0’ Bold?” 

Alas, Bold himself was heard to answer 
the question. Self-hunting in an adjoining 
covert, his deep-toned voice was loudly 
awakening the echoes, and scaring the game 
all over the Manor, to his own unspeakable 
delight and our intense dismay. Forgetful 
of all the precepts of his puppyhood, he 
scampered hither and thither ; now in head- 
long chase of a hare; now dashing aside 
after a rabbit, putting up pheasants at every. 
stride, and congratulating himself on his 
emancipation and his prowess in notes that 
could not fail to indicate his pursuits to 
keepers, watchers, all the establishment of 
Beverley Manor, to say nothing of the in- 
habitants of that and the adjoining par- 
ishes. 

Off we started in pursuit, bounding down 
the hill at our best pace. Old “Nap” 
making running in his own peculiar gait, 
which was none of the most graceful ; Vic- 
tor laughing and shouting with delight ; 
and I frightened out of my wits at the tem- 
porary loss of my favorite, and the probable 
consequences of his disobedience. 

Long before we could reach the scene of 
Bold’s misdoings, we had been observed by 
two men who were fishing in the mere, and 
who now gave chase—the one keeping along 
the valley, so as to cut us off in our descent ; 
the other, a long-legged fellow, striding 
right up the hill at once, in case we should 
turn tail and beat a retreat. ‘* Nap ”’ sud- 
denly disappeared—I have reason to believe 
he ensconced himself in a deep ditch, and 
there remained until the danger had passed 
away. Victor and I were still descending 
the hill, calling frantically to Bold. The 
keeper who had taken the lower line of pur- 
suit was gaining rapidly upon us. I now 
saw that he carried a gun under his arm. 
My dog flashed out of a small belt of young 
trees in hot pursuit of a hare—tongue out, 
head down, and tail lowered, in full enjoy- 
ment of the chase. At the instant he ap- 
peared, the man in front of me stopped dead 
short. Quick as lightning he lifted his 
long shining barrel. I saw the flash; and 
ere I heard the report my dog tumbled heels 
over head, and lay upon the sunny sward, 
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as I believed in the agony of that moment, 
stone dead. I strained every nerve to reach 
him,—for I could hear the rattle of 4 ram- 
rod, as the keeper reloaded,—and I deter- 
mined to cover Bold with my body, and, if 
necessary, to die with him. I was several 
paces ahead of Victor, whom I now heard 
calling me by name, but I could think of 
nothing, attend to nothing, but the pros- 
trate animal in front. What a joy it was 
when I reached him to find he was not actu- 
ally killed. His fore leg was frightfully 
mangled by the charge ; but asI fell breath- 
less by the side of my darling Bold, he 
licked my face, and I knew there was a 
chance for him still. 

A rough grasp was laid on my shoulder, 
and a hoarse voice roused me: * 

‘¢ Come, young man ; I thought I’d drop 
on to you at last. Now. you'll just come 
with me to Sir ’Arry, and we’ll see what he 
has to say to this here.”’ 

And on looking up I found myself in the 
hands of a strong, square-built fellow, with 
a velveteen jacket, and a double-barreled 
gun under his arm, being no less a person 
than Sir Harry Beverley’s head keeper, and 
the identical individual that had been watch- 
ing us from the mere, and had made 80 suc- 
cessful a shot at Bold. 

‘‘ Come, leave the dog,”’ he added ; giving 
me another shake, and scrutinizing my ap-: 
parel, which was evidently not precisely of 
the description he had expected; ‘‘ leave the 
dog,—it’s no great odds about him; and as 
for you, young gentleman, if you be a young 
gentleman, you had ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, It’s not want as drove you to this 
trade. Come, none of that; you go quietly 
along of me; it’s best for you, I tell 
you.”” 

I was struggling to free myself from his 
hold, for I could not bear to leave my dog. 
A thousand horrible anticipations filled my 
head. Trial, transportation, I knew not 
what, for I had a vague terror of the law, 
and had heard enough of its rigors in regard 
to the offence of poaching to fill me with in-- 
describable alarm; yet, through it all, I’ 
was more concerned for Bold than myself. 
My favorite was dying, I believed, and I’ 
could not leave him. 

I looked up in the face of my captor. He 
was a rough, hairy fellow; but there was 
an expression of kindliness- in his. homely. 
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features which encouraged me to entreat for 
mercy. 

‘« OQ sir,’’ I pleaded, ‘let me only take 
my dog; he’s not so very heavy; I'll carry 
him myself. Bold, my darling Bold! He 
is my own dog, and I'd rather you’d kill 
me too than force me to leave him here.”’ 

The man was evidently mollified, and a 
good deal puzzled into the bargain. I saw 
my advantage, and pressed it vigorously. 

‘I'll go to prison willingly,—I’ll go any- 
where you tell me,—only do try and cure 
Bold. Papa will pay you any thing if 
you'll only cure Bold. Victor! Victor!” 
I added, seeing my chum now coming up, 
likewise in custody, ‘‘ help me to get this 
gentleman to save Bold.” 

Victor looked flushed, and fiercer than I 
ever remembered to have seen that pretty 
boyish face. His collar was torn and his 
dress disordered. He had evidently strug- 
gled manfully with his captor, and the 
latter wiped his heated brow with an expres- 
sion af mingled amusement and astonish- 
ment, that showed he was clearly at his 
wits’ end what to make of his prize. 

‘¢ Blowed if I know what to say o’ this 
here, Mr. Barrells,’’ said he to his brother 
functionary. ‘*This little chap’s even 
gamer nor t’other one. Run! I never see 
such a one-er torun. If it hadn’t been for 
the big hedge at the corner of the cow-pas- 
ture, I’d never a cotched ’un in a month 0’ 
Sundays ; and, when I went to lay hold, 
the young warmint out with his knife and 
offered to whip it into me. He’s a rare boy 
this; I could scarce grip him for laughing ; 
but the lad’s got a sperret, blessed if he 
ain’t. I cut my own knuckles gettin’ of it 
ut of his hands.’’ And he showed Victor’s 
knife to his comrade as he spoke. 

Mr. Barrells was a man of reflection, as 
keepers generally are. He examined the 
knife carefully, and spoke in an undertone 
to his friend. 

**Do you see this here?’’ he remarked, 
pointing to the coronet which was inlaid in 
the steel; ‘and do you see that there?’’ 
he added, with.a glance at Victor’s gold 
watch-chain, of Parisian fabric. ‘* Put this 
here and that there together, Bill, which it 
conwinces meas these here little chaps is not 
them as we wasa lookin’ for. Your cove 
looks a gentléman all over; I knows the 
breed, Bill, and there’s no mistake about the 
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regl thing ; and my precious boy here, he 
wouldn’t leave the dawg, not if it was ever 
so, though he’s a very little ’un; he’s a 
gentleman, too; but that don’t make no 
odds, Bill: gentlemen hadn’t ought to be up 
to such-like tricks, nor haven’t half the ex- 
cuse of poor folks; and, gentlemen or no 
gentlemen, they goes before Sir ’Arry, dog 
and all, assure as my name’s Barrells! ”’ 

Victor and I looked at each other in hope- 
less despair ; there was, then, nothing for it 
but to undergo the extreme penalty of the 
law. With hanging heads and blushing 
cheeks we walked between our captors; 
Bill, who seemed a good-natured fellow 
enough, carrying the unfortunate Bold on 
his shoulders. We thought our shame had 
reached its climax, but we were doomed to 
suffer even more degradation in this our first 
visit to Beverley Manor. 

As we threaded the gravel path of a beau- 
tiful shrubbery leading to the back-offices 
of the Manor House, we met a young girl 
taking her afternoon’s walk with her gov- 
erness, whose curiosity seemed vividly excited 
by our extraordinary procession. To this 
day I can remember Constance Beverley as 
she stood before me then, the first time I 
ever saw her. She was scarcely more than 
a child, but her large serious dark eyes, her 
noble and somewhat sad expression of coun- 
tenance, gave her an interest which mexe 
childish beauty could never have possessed. 
There are some faces that we can discern 
even at such a distance as renders the fea- 
tures totally indistinct, as if the expression 
of countenance reached us by some magnetic 
process independent of vision, and such a 
face was that of Constance Beverley. I have 
often heard her beauty disputed. I have 
even known her called plain, though that was 
generally by critics of her ownsex, but I never 
heard any one deny that she was uncommon- 
looking, and always certain to attract atten- 
tion, even where she failed in winning 
admiration. Victor blushed scarlet; and I 
felt as if I must sink into the earth, when 
this young lady walked up to the keeper, 
and asked him ‘‘ What he was going to do 
with those people, and why he was taking 
them to papa? ’’ 

Miss Constance was evidently a favorite 
with Mr. Barrells, for he stopped and doffed 
his hat with much respect whilst he ex- 
plained to her the circumstances of our pur- 
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suit and capture. So long as. he alluded 
only to our poaching offences, I thought the 
little lady looked on us with eyes of kindly 
commiseration ; but when he hinted his sus- 
picions of our social position, I observed that 
she immediately assumed an air of marked 
coldness, and transferred her pity to Bold. 

“So you see, Miss, I does my duty by 

.Sir ’Arry without respect to rich or poor,” 
was Mr. Barrells’ conclusion to a long- 
winded oration addressed partly to the young 
lady, partly to her governess, and partly to 
ourselves, the shamefaced sulprits; ‘ and 
therefore it is as I brings these young gen- 
tlemen up to the justice-room, if so be, as I 
said before, they be young gentlemen; and 
80, Miss Constance, the law must take its 
course.” 

‘“* But you’ll take care of the poor dog, 
Barrells ; promise me you'll take care of the 
poor dog,’’ was the young lady’s last en- 
treaty as she walked on with her governess ; 
and a turn in the shubbery hid her from our 
sight. 

‘* What a half-holiday this: has been! ”’ 
whispered I to my comrade in distress, as we 
neared the house that had so long been an 
object of such curiosity. 

‘ Yes,”’ replied Victor, ‘* but it’s not over 

et.” 

: Sir Harry was at the farm; we must 
wait for his return. Meanwhile we were 
shown into the servants’ hall; a large stone 
chamber devoid of furniture, that reminded 
me of our school-room at Everdon—much as 
we hated the latter, what would we have 
given to be there now! Cold meat and ale 
were offered us; but, as may well be im- 
agined, we had no appetite to partake of 
them, although in that respect our captors 
set us a noble example ; remaining, however, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ropsizy smoked his cigar on the trunk of 
the old tree, and Manners drank in worldly 
wisdom from the lips of his janior, whom, 
however, he esteemed as the very guidebook 
of: all sporting and fashionable life. It was 
the ambition of our usher to become a 
thorough man of the world ; and, had he 
been born to a fortune and a title, there was 
no reason why he should not have formed a 
very. fair average young nobleman. His 
tastes were frivolous enough, his egotism 
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on either side of us, as turnkeys watch those 
who are ordered for execution. The servants 
of the household came one after another to 
stare at the unfortunate culprits, and made 
audible remarks on our dress and general 
appearance. Victor’s beauty won him much 
favor from the female part of the establish- 
ment ; and a housemaid with a wonderfully 
smart cap brought him a cup of tea, which 
he somewhat rudely declined. Thete was 
considerable discussion as to our real position 
in society carried on without the slightest re- 
gard to our presence. The under-butler, 
whose last place was in London, and whose 
professional anxiety about his spoons may 
have somewhat prejudiced him, gave it as 
his opinion that we belonged to what he 
called ‘* the swell mob;’’ but Mr. Barrells, 
who did not seem to understand the term, 
‘pooh poohed’’ this suggestion with so 
much dignity as at once to extinguish that. 
official, who incontinently retired to his pan- 
try and his native obscurity. The women, 
who generally lean to the most improbable 
version of a story, were inclined to believe 
that we were sailors, and of foreign extrac- 
tion ; but the most degrading theory of all, 
and one that I am bound to confess met with 
a large majority of supporters, was to the 
effect that we were run-away ’prentices from 
Fleetsbury, and would be put in the stocks 
on our return to that market town. We 
had agreed not to give our names except as 
a last resource, my friend clinging, as I 
thought somewhat hopelessly, to the idea 
that Sir Harry would let us off with a repri- 
mand, and we might get back to Everdon 
without March finding it out. So the great 
clock ticked loudly in the hall, and there we 
sat in mute endurance. As Victor had be- 
fore remarked, ‘‘ It was not over yet.” 
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sufficiently developed, his manner formed on 
what he conceived the best model. All this 
was only absurd, I presume, because he was 
an usher ; had he been a marquis, he would 
have shone forth as a “‘ very charming per- 
son.”” His admiration of Ropsley was genu- 
ine, the latter’s contempt for his adorer 
equally sincere, but better concealed. They 
sit puffing away at their cigars, watching 
the smoke wreathing up into the summer 





sky, and Manners coaxes his whiskers and 
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looks admiringly at his friend. Ropsley’s 
cigar is finished, and he dashes it down some- 
what impatiently. 

“What can have become of that little 
wretch? ’’ says he, with a yawn and a 
stretch of his long, well-shaped limbs ; ‘‘ he’s 
probably made some stupid mistake, and I 
shall have to lick him after all. Manners, 
what have you done with the old dog-whip 
we used to keep for the lower boys? ’’ 

** Safe in my desk,’’ replies Manners, 
who, being a good-natured fellow, likes to 
keep that instrument of torture locked up; 
‘but Egerton’s a good little fellow; you 
mustn’t be too hard upon him this time.’’ 

‘*T never could see the difference between 
a good fellow and a bad one,”’ replies Rops- 
ley. ‘If I want a thing done I choose the 
most likely person to do it; and if he fails 
it’s his fault and not mine, and he must 
suffer for it. I’ve no prejudices, my good 
friend, and no feelings,—they’re only differ- 
ent words for the same thing; and, depend 
upon it, people get on much better without 
them. But come: let’s walk down to the 
village, and look after him. I'll go and ask 


March if he wants any thing ‘down the 
road.’ ” 


Luckily for me, my chastiser had not pro- 
ceeded half-a-mile upon his way, ere he met 
the ‘‘ King of Naples’’ in person hot and 
breathless, flustered with drink and running, 
and more incoherent than usual in his con- 
versation and demeanor. He approached 
Ropsley, who was the most magnificent of 
his patrons, with hat in hand, and some- 
what the air of a dog that knows he has 
done wrong. 

‘** What’s up now, you old reprobate? ”’ 
said the latter, in his most supercilious man- 
ner—a manner, I may observe, he adopted 
to all whom he could influence without con- 
ciliating, and which made the conciliation 
doubly whining to the favored few,— 
* What’s up now! Drunk again, I suppose, 
as usual! ’’ 

** Not drank, squire—not drunk, as I’m a 
livin’ man,”’ replied the poacher, sawing the 
air in deprecation with a villanously dirty 
hand. ‘‘Hagitated, perhaps, and over-anx- 
ious about the young gen’lemen—O! them 
lads, them lads!’’ and he leered at his 
patron as much as to hint that he had a 
precious story to tell, if it was only made 
worth his while. 
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‘*Come, no nonsense!” said Ropsley, 
sternly ; “ out with it. What's the matter? 
You’ve got De Rohan and Edgerton into 
some scrape ; I see it in your ugly old face, 
Tell me all about it this instant, or it will be 
worse for you.” 

** Doan’t hurry a man 80, squire : pray ye, 
now, doan’t. Ibe only out o’ breath, and the 
lads they be safe enough by this time ; but I. 
wanted for you to speak up for me to the 
master, squire. I bain’t a morsel to blame. 
I went a-purpose’ to see as the young gents 
didn’t get into no mischief; I did indeed. I 
be an old man now, and it’s a long walk for 
me at my years,” whined the old rascal, 
who was over at the Manor three nights a 
week when he thought the keepers were out 
of the way. ‘‘And the dog he was most 
to blame, arter all; but the keepers they’ve 
got the young gents safe enough,—and 
that’s all about it.’ So saying, he stood 
bolt upright, like a man who has fired his 
last shot, and is ready to abide the worst. 
Truth to tell, the King of Naples was horri- 
bly afraid of Ropsley. 

The latter thought for a moment, put his 
hand in his pocket, and gave the poacher 
half-a-crown. ‘You hold your tongue,” 
said he, ‘or you'll get into worse trouble 
than any of them. Now go home, and 
don’t let me hear of your stirring out for 
twenty-four hours. Be off! Do you hear?” 

Old ‘‘ Nap ”’ obeyed, and hobbled off to 
his cottage, there to spend the term of his 
enforced residence in his favorite occupation 
of drinking, whilst Ropsley walked rapidly 
on to the village, and directed his steps to 
that well-known inn, ‘“‘ The Grayhound,”’ of 
which every boy at Everdon School was more 
or less a patron. 

In ten minutes’ time there was much 
ringing of bells and general confusion per- 
vading that establishment ; the curly-headed 
waiter (do all waiters have curly hair !) 
rushed to and fro with a glass-cloth in his 
hand : the barmaid drooped her long ringlets 
over her own window-sill, within which she 
was to be seen at all hours of the day and 
night, like a pretty picture in its frame ; the 
lame hostler stumped about with an activity 
foreign to his usual methodical nature, and & 
chaise and pair was ordered to be got ready 
immediately for Beverley Manor. . 

Richard the Third is said to have been born 
with all his double teeth sharp set and in 
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good masticatory order. 
that Ropsley was also ushered into the world 
with his wisdom teeth in a state of maturity. 
He had, indeed, an old head upon young. 
shoulders ; and yet this lad was brought up 
and educated by his mother until he was 


Tt is my firm belief 


sent to school. Perhaps he was launched 
into the world too early ; perhaps his recol- 
lections of home were not vivid enough to 
soften his character or awaken his feelings. 
When I first knew him he had been an 
orphan for years; but I am bound to say 
that the only being of whom he spoke with 
reverence was his mother. I never heard 
him mention her name but twice, and each 
time a soft light stole over his countenance and 
altered the whole expression of his features, 
till I could hardly believe it was the same 
person. From home, when a very little boy, 
he was sent to Eton; and after a long pro- 
cess of hardening in that mimic world, was 
transferred to Everdon, more as a private 
pupil than a scholar. Tere it was that I 
first knew him; and great as was my boyish 
admiration for the haughty, aristocratic 
youth just verging upon manhood, it is no 
wonder that I watched and studied his char- 
acter with an intensity born of my own ar- 
dent disposition, the enthusiasm of which 
was all the stronger for having been so ‘re- 
pressed and concealed in my strange and 
solitary childhood. Most children are hero- 
worshippers, and my hero for the time was 
Ropsley. 

He was, I think, the only instances I can 
recollect of a mere boy proposing to himself 
a certain aim and end in life, and going 
steadily forward to its attainment without 
pause or deviation. I often think, now, 
what is there that a man with ordinary fac- 
ulties might not attain, would he but pro- 
pose to himself at fourteen that position 
which he would wish to reach at forty? 
Show me the hill that six-and-twenty years 
of perseverance would fail to climb. But 
no; the boy never thinks of it at all—or if 
he does, he believes the man of forty to be 
verging on his grave, and too old to enjoy 
any of the pleasures of existence, should he 
have the means.of indulging them. He will 
not think so when he has reached that ven- 
erable period ; though, after all, age is,a rel- 
ative term, and too often totally irrespective 
of years. Many a heart is ruined and worn 
out long ere the form be bent or the head 





grown gray. But the boy thinks there is 
time enough ; the youth grudges all that in- 
terferes with his pleasures; and: the man 
only finds the value of energy and persever- 
ance when it is too late to avail himself of 
them. 0! opportunity !—opportunity !— 
phantom goddess of success, that not one in 
a million has decision to seize and make his 
own : if hell be paved with good intentions, 
it might be roofed with lost opportunities, 

Ropsley, however, was no morbid whiner 
over that which is irretrievable. He never 
lost a chance by his own carelessness; and 
if he failed, as all must often fail, he never 
looked back. Aide toi, et Dieu, t’aidera is a 
motto that comprises in five words the 
noblest code of human philosophy ; the first : 
part of the sentence Ropsley had certainly 
adopted for his guidance, and, to do him jus- 
tice, he never was remiss in any sense of the 
word in helping himself. 

Poor, though of good family, his object — 
was to attain a high position in the social 


world, power, wealth, and influence, espe- 


cially the latter, but each and‘all asa means 
towards self-aggrandizement. The motive 
might not be amiable or noble, but it was 
better than none at all, and he followed it 
out most energetically. For this object he 
spared no pains, he feared no self-denial, 
he grudged no sacrifice. He was a scholar, 
and he meant to make the most of his 
scholarship, just as he made the most of his 
cricket-playing, his riding, his skill in all 
sports and exercises. He knew that his 
physical good looks and capabilities would 
be of service to him hereafter, and he culti- 
vated them just as he stored and cultivated - 
that intellect which he valued not for itself, 
but as a means to an end. 

“Tf I had fifty thousand a-year,”’ I once 
heard him say to Manners, ‘‘I should take 
no trouble about any thing. Depend upon it, 
the real thing to live for is enjoyment. 
But if I had only forty-five thousand I 
should work like a slave—it would not quite 
give me the position I require.” 

Such was Ropsley at this the earliest 
period of our acquaintance. 

‘** Drive to Beverley Manor,” said he, as 
he made himself thoroughly comfortable — 
amongst the cushions, let down all the win- 
dows, and settled himself to the perusal of 
the last daily paper. 

Any other boy would have gone in a gig. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE SUBTLETIES OF STATECBAFT. 


Ir was not till Sir Horace had smoked his 
third cigar that he seated himself at his 
writing-table. He then wrote rapidly a 
brief note, of which he proceeded to make a 
careful copy. This he folded and placed in 
‘ an envelope, addressing it to His Gunes the 
Duke of Cloudeslie. 

A few minutes afterwards he began to pre- 
pare for bed. The day was already break- 
ing, and yet that sick man was unwearied 
and unwasted—not a trace of fatigue in 
features, that under the infliction of a tire- 
5% dinner-party would have seemed bereft 
of hope. 

The tied-up knocker—the straw-strewn 
street—the closely-drawn curtains announced 
to London the next morning that the dis- 
tinguished minister was seriously ill; and 
from an early hour the tide of inquiries, in 
carriages and on foot, passed silently along 
that dreary way. High and mighty were 
the names inscribed in the porter’s book ; 
royal dukes had called in person, and never 
was public solicitude more widely mani- 
fested. There is something very flattering in 
the thought of a great intelligence being 
damaged and endangered in our service! 
With all its melancholy influences, there is a 
feeling of importance suggested by the idea, 
that for us and our interest a man of com- 
manding powers should have jeopardied his 
life. There isa very general prejudice, not 
alone in obtaining the best article for our 
money, but the most of it also; and this 
sentiment extends to the individuals em- 

loyed in the public service; and it is, 

oubtless, a very consolatary reflection to 
the tax-paying classes, that the great func- 
tionaries of state are not indolent recipients 
of princely incomes, but hard-worked men 
of office—up late and early at their duties— 
prematurely old, and worn out before their 
time! Something of this same feeling in- 
spires much of the sympathy displayed for a 
sick statesman—a sentiment not altogether 
void of a certain misgiving that we have 
probably over-taxed the energies employed in 
our behalf. 

Searcely one in a hundred of those who 
now called and ‘left their names,’’ had 
ever seen Sir Horace Upton in their lives. 
Few are more removed from public knowl- 
edge than the men who fill even the highest 
places in our diplomacy. He was, therefore, 
to the mass, a mere name. Since his acces- 
sion to office little or nothing had been heard 
of him, and of that little, the greater part 
was made up of sneering allusions to his 
habits of indolence ; impertinent hints about 
his caprices and his tastes. Yet now, by a 
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grand effort in the ‘* house,” and a well-got- 
up report of a dangerous illness the da 
lien as he the most marked man in a 
the state—the theme of solicitude through- 
out two millions of re le! 

There was a dash of mystery too in the 
whole incident, which heightened its flavor 
for public taste—a vague, indistinct impres- 
sion—it did not even amount to ramor—was 
abroad, that Sir Horace had not been fairly 
treated by his colleagues; either that they 
could, if they wished it, have defended the 
cause themselves, or that they had needlessly 
called him from a sick-bed to come to the 
rescue, or that some subtle trap had been 
laid to ensnare him. These were vulgar be- 
liefs, which, if they obtained little credence 
in the higher region of club-life, were exten- 
sively circulated, and not discredited, in less 
distinguished circles. How they ever got 
abroad at all—how they found their way 
into newspaper paragraphs, terrifying timid 
supporters of the ministry, by the dread 

rospect of a ‘‘smash’’—exciting the 

opes of opposition with the notion of a 
great secession—throwing broadcast before 
the world of readers every species of specu- 
lation —all kinds of combination — who 
knows how all this happened? Who indeed 
ever knew how things a thousand times more 
secret ever got wind and became club-talk 
ere the actors in the events had finished an 
afternoon’s canter in the Park? 

If, then, the world of London learned on 
the morning in question that Sir Horace Up- 
ton was very ill, it also surmised—why and 
wherefore it knows best—that the same Sir 
Horace was an ill-used man. Now of all 
the objects of — sympathy and interest, 
next after a foreign emperor, or a visit at 
Buckingham Palace, or a newly arrived hip- 
popotamus at the Zoological Gardens, there 
is nothing your British public is so fond of 
as an ill-used man. It is essential, however, 
to his great success, that he be ill-used in 
high places; that his enemies and calumnia- 
tors should have been, if not princes, dukes 
and marquises, and great dignitaries of the 
state. Let him only be supposed to be mar- 
tyred by these, and there is no saying where 
his popularity may be carried. A very gen- 
eral impression is current that the mass of 
the nation is more or less ‘ ill-used ”’— 
denied its natural claims and just rewards. 
To hit upon, therefore, a good representation 
of this hard usage; to find a tangible em- 
bodiment of this great injustice, is a discov- 
ery that is never unappreciated. 

To read his speech of the night before, 
and to peruse the ill-scrawled bulletin of his 
health at the hall-door in the morning, made 
up the measure of his popularity, and the 
world exclaimed, ‘‘ Think of the man they 
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have treated in this fashion!’’ Everyone! More than once has hé paused to read over 


framed the indictment to his own taste; nor 
was the wrong the less grievous, that none 
could give it a name. Even cautious’ men 
fell into the trap, and were heard to say, ‘‘ If 
all we hear be true, Upton has not been 
fairly treated.’’ 

What an air of confirmation to all these 
rumors did it give, when the evening papers 
announced in the most striking type—Resic- 
NATION OF Sik Horace Upton. If the terms 
in which he communicated that step to the 
premier were not before the world, the date, 
the very night of the debate, showed that 
the resolution had been come to previous to 
his illness. 

Some of the journals affected to be in the 
whole secret of the transaction, and only 
waiting the opportune moment to announce 
it to the world. The dark mysterious para- 
‘graphs in which journalists showed their no- 
meanings abounded, and menacing hints 
were thrown out that the country would no 
longer submit to—Heaven knows what. 
There was, besides all this, a very consider- 
able amount of that catechetical inquiry, 
which, by suggesting a number of improba- 
bilities, hopes to arrive at the likely, and 
thus, by asking questions where they had a 
perfect confidence they would never be an- 
swered, they seemed to overwhelm their ad- 
versaries with shame and discomfiture. The 
great fact, however, was indisputable—Up- 
ton had resigned. 

To the many who looked up at the shut- 
tered windows of his sad-looking London 
house, this reflection occurred naturally 
enough. How little the poor sufferer, on 
his sick-bed, cared for the contest that raged 
around him; how far away were, in all 
probability, his thoughts from that world of 
striving and ambition whose waves came 
even to his doorside. Let us, in that priv- 
ilege which belongs to us, take a peep within 
the curtained room, where a bright fire is 
blazing, and where, seated behind a screen, 
Sir Horace is now penning a note; a bland 
half smile rippling his features as some 

leasant conceit has flashed across his mind. 

e have rarely seen him looking so well. 
The stimulating events of the last few days 
have done for him more than all the coun- 
sels of his doctors, and his eyes are brighter 
and his cheeks fatter than usual. A small 
miniature hangs i by a narrow rib- 
bon round his neck, and a massive gold 
bracelet adorns one wrist ; ‘* two souvenirs,” 
which he stops to contemplate as he writes, 
nor is there a touch of sorrowful meaning in 
the regard to their histories—the look rather 
seems of the self-complacent glance that a 
successful general might bestow on the deco- 
rations he had won by his valor. It is essen- 
tially vainglorious. 





the sentence he has written, and one may 
see, by the motion of his lips as he reads, 
how completely he has achieved the senti- 
ment he would express. ‘‘ Yes, charming 

rincess,’’ said-he, purusing the lines before 

im, ‘I’ve once more to throw myself : 
at your feet, and reiterate the assurances of 
a devotion which has formed the happiness 
of my existence.’’ ‘That does not sound 
quite French after all,”’ muttered he—* bet- 
ter perhaps—has formed the religion of my 
heart.” ‘I know you will reproach my 
precipitancy ; I feel how your judgment, 
unerring as it ever is, will condemn what 
may seem a sudden ebullition of temper ; 
but, I ask, is this amongst the catalogue of 
my weaknesses? Am I of that clay which 
is always fissured when heated? No. You 
know me better—you alone of all the world 
have the clue to a heart whose affections are 
all your own. The few explanations of all 
that has ha — must be reserved for our 
meeting. 6 course neither the newspapers 
nor the reviews have any conception of the 
truth. Four words will set your heart at 
ease, and these you must have: ‘ I have done 
wisely ;’ with that assurance you have no 
more to fear. I mean to leave this in all 
secresy by the end of the week. I shall go 
over to Brussels, where you can address me 
under the name of Richard Bingham. I 
shall only remain there to watch events for a 
day or two, and thence on to Geneva. 

‘‘T am quite charmed with your account 
of poor Lady G——, though as I read, I 
can detect how all the fascinations you tell 
of were but reflected glories. Your view of 
her situation is admirable, and by your 
skilful tactique it is she herself that ostra- 
cises the society that would only have ac- 
cepted her on sufferance. How true is your 
remark as to the great question at issue— 
not her guilt or innocence, but what danger 
might accrue to others from infractions that 
incite publicity. The cabinet were discuss- 
ing t’other day a measure by which sales of 
estated property could be legalized without 
those tiresome and costly researches into 
title, which in a country where confiscations 
were frequent, became at last endless labor. 
Don’t you think that some such measure 
might be beneficially adopted abroad, as 
regards female character? Could there not 
be invented a species of social guarantee, 
which, rejecting all investigation into .by- 
gones after a certain limit, would confer a 
valid title that none might dispute? 

‘* Lawyers tells us that no man’s property 
would stand tho test of a search for title. 
Are we quite certain how far the other sex 
are our betters in this respect, and might it 
not be wise to interpose a limit beyond 
which research need not proceed? 
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**T concur in all you say about G—— 
himself. He was always looking for better 
security than he needed—a great mistake, 
whether the investment consist of our affec- 
tions or our money. Physicians say that if 
any man could only see the delicate anatomy 
on which his life depends, and watch the 
play of those organs that sustain him, he 
‘would not have courage to move a step, or 
utter a loud word. Might we not carry the 
analogy into morals, and ask, is it safe or 
prudent in us to investigate too deeply? are 
we wise in dissecting motives? or would it 
not be better to enioy our moral as we do 
our material health, without seeking to 
assure ourselves further ? 

‘¢ Besides all this, the untravelled English- 
man, and such was Glencore when he 
married, never can be brought to understand 
the harmless levities of foreign life. Like a 
fresh-water sailor, he always fancies the 
boat is going to upset, and he throws him- 
self out at the first ‘jobble!’ 1 own to you 
frankly, I never knew the case in question ; 
how far she went is a secret tome. I might 
have heard the whole story. It required 
some address in me to escape it, but I do 
detest these narrations where truth is marred 
by passion, and all just inferences confused 
and confounded with vague and absurd sus- 
picions. 


‘* Glencore’s conduct throughout was little 
short of insanity; like a man who hears 
that his banker is insecure taking refuge in 


insolvency, he ruins himself to escape em- 
barrassment. They tell me here that the 
shock has completely deranged his intellect, 
and that he lives a life of melancholy isola- 
tion in that old castle in Ireland. 

‘* How few men in this world can count 
the cost of their actions, and make up that 
simple calculation, ‘ how much shall I have 
to pay for it?’ 

‘«Take any view one pleases of the case, 
would it not have been better for him to 
have remained in the world and of it? 
Would not its pleasures, even its cares, have 
proved better ‘ distractions’ than his now 
brooding thoughts? If a man have a secret 
ailment, does he parade it in public? Why, 
then, this ure of a pain for which there 
is no sympathy ? 

‘* Life, after all, is only a system of com- 
pensations. Wish it to be whatever you 
please, but accept it as it really is, and make 
the best of it! For my own part, I have 
over felt like one who, having got a most 
disastrous account of a road he was about 
to travel, is delightfully surprised to find the 
way better and the inns more comfortable 
than he looked for. In the main, men and 
women are very good—our mistake 1s, ex- 
pecting to find people always in our own 
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humor. Now, if one is very rich, this is 
practical enough, but the mass must be con- 
tent to encounter disparity of mood and 
differences of taste at every step. There is, 
therefore, some tact required in conforming 
to these ‘ irregularities,’ and unhappily every 
body has not got tact. 

‘* You, charming Princess, have tact; but 
you have beauty, wit, fascination, rank—all 
that can grace high station, and all that 
high station can reflect upon great natural 
gifts; that pa should see the world through 
a rose-tinted medium is a very condition of 
your identity; and there is truth as well as 
good philosophy in the view! You have 
often told me that if people were not exactly 
all that strict moralists might wish, yet 
that they made up a society very pleasant 
and liveable withal, and that there was 
always a floating capital of kindness and 
good feeling quite sufficient to trade upon, - 
and even grow richer by negotiating ! 

‘* People who live out of the world, or, 
what comes to the same thing, in a little 
world of their own, are ever craving after 
perfectability, just as in their time of peace 
nations only accept in their armies six-foot 
grenadiers, and gigantic dragoons. Let the 
pressure of war or emergency arise, how- 
ever, or, in other words, let there be the 
real business of life to be done, then the 
standard is lowered at once, the battle is 
fought and won by very inferior agency. 
Now, show troops and show qualities are 
very much alike; they are a measure of 
what would be very charming to arrive at, 
were it only practicable. O! that poor 
Glencore had only learned the lesson, instead 
of writing nonsense verses at Eton ! 

‘“‘The murky domesticities of England 
have no correlatives in the sunny enjoyments 
of Italian life; and John Bull has got to 
fancy that virtue is only cultivated where 
there are coal fires, stuff curtains, and a 
window tax. Why, then, in the name of 
Doctors’ Commons! does he marry a for- 
eigner?”’ , 

Just as Upton had written these words, 
his servant presented him with a visiting 
card. 

‘*Lord Glencore!’’ exclaimed he aloud, 
‘* when was he here?”’ 

‘His lordship is below stairs now, sir. 
He said he was sure you’d see him.” 

‘© Of course, I shall; show him up at 
once. Wait a moment, give me that cane, 
place those cushions for my feet, draw the 
curtain, and leave the aconite and ether 
drops near me—that will do, thank you;”’ 
and Sir Horace smiled that gracious and 
benevolent smile which usually served to 
prepare his features to receive visitors. 

Some minutes elapsed ere the door was 
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opened ; the slow footfall of one ascending 
the siairs, step by step, was. heard, accom- 
panied by the labored respiration of a man 
breathing heavily, and then Lord Glencore 
entered, his form worn and emaciated, and 
his face pale .and colorless. With a feeble 
uncertain voice he said, 

‘‘T knew you’d see me, Upton, and I 
wouldn’t go away!’’—and with this he 
sank into a chair and sighed deeply. 

** Of course, my dear Glencore, you knew 
it,”’ said the other feelingly; for he was 
shocked by the wretched spectacle before 
him, ‘¢ even were I more seriously indisposed 
than——”’ ‘ 

‘‘And were you really ill, Upton? ’’ asked 
Glencore, with a weakly smile. 

“Can you ask the question? Have you 
not seen the evening papers—read the an- 
nouncement on my door—seen the troops of 
inquirers in the streets ? ’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ sighed he, wearily, ‘‘ I have heard 
and seen all you say, and yet I bethought 
me of a remark I once heard from the Duke 
of Orleans, ‘ Monsieur Upton is a most active 
minister when his health permits ; and when 
it does not, he is the most mischievous in- 
triguant in Europe.’ ”’ 

‘*He was always straining at an an- 
tithesis; he fancied he could talk like St. 
Simon, and it really spoiled a very pleasant 
converser.’? 

‘*‘ And so you have been very ill,” said 
Glencore, slowly, and as though he had not 
heeded the last remark, ‘‘ so have I also! ’’ 

‘¢You seem to me too feeble to be about, 
Glencore,”’ said Upton, kindly. 

‘‘T am so, if it were of any consequence 
—I mean if my life could interest or benefit 
any one. My head, however, will bear soli- 
tude no longer; I must have some one to 
talk to; I mean to travel; I will leave this 
in a day or so.”” 

‘‘ Come along with me, then; my plan. is 
to make for Brussels, but it must not be 
spoken of, as I want to watch events there 
before I remove farther from England.” 

**So it is all true, then; you have re- 
signed?’’ said Glencore. 

** Perfectly true.” 

‘‘What a strange step to take. I re- 
member full fifteen years ago you’re telling 
me that you’d rather be Foreign Secretary 
of England than the monarch of any third- 
rate Continental kingdom.”’ 

‘*T thought so then, and, what is more 
singular, I think so still.’’ 

‘* And you throw it up at the very moment 
people are proclaiming your success! ”” 

‘You shall hear all my reasons Glen- 
core, for this resolution, and will, I reel as- 
sured, approve of them; but they’d only 
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‘‘Let me know them now, Upton; it is 
such a relief to me when, even by a moment- 
ary interest in any thing, I am able to with- 
draw this poor tired brain from its now dis- 
tressing thoughts.’’ He spoke these words 
not only with strong feeling, but even im- 
—_ to them a tone of entreaty, so that 

pton could not but comply. 

‘* When I wished for the Secretaryship, 
my dear Glencore,’’ said he, ‘‘ I fancied the 
office as it used to be in olden times, when 
one ‘played the great game of diplomacy, 
with kings and ministers for antagonists, 
and the world at large for spectators; when 
consummate skill and perfect secresy were 
objects of moment, and when grand combi- 
nations rewarded one’s labor with all the 
certainly of a mathematical problem. Every 
move on the board could be calculated be- 
forehand, no disturbing influences could 
derange plans that never were divulged till 
they were accomplished. All that is past 
and gone; our Constitution, grown every 
day more and more democratic, rules by the 
House of Commons. Questions, whose treat- 
ment demanded all the skill of a statesman, 
and all the address of a man of the world, 
come to be discussed in open Parliament; 
correspondence is called for, dispatches and 
even private notes are produced, and, while 
the State you are opposed to revels in the 
security of secresy, your whole game is 
revealed to the world in the shape of a Blue 
Book. 

‘‘Nor is this all—the debaters on these 

nice and intricate questions, involving the 
most far-reaching speculation of statesman- 
ship, are men of cotton and corn, who view 
every international difficulty only in its rela- 
tion to their peculiar interests. National 
greatness, honor, and security are nothing— 
the maintenance of that equipoise which 
preserves peace is nothing—the nice manage- 
ment which, by the exhibition of courtesy 
here, or of force there, is nothing compared 
to alliances that secure us ample supplies of 
raw material, and abundant markets for 
manufactures. Diplomacy has come to 
this!” 
‘¢ But you must have known all this before 
you accepted office ; you had seen where the 
course of events led to, and were aware that 
the House ruled the country ?”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps I did not recognize the fact to 
its fullextent. Perhaps I fancied I could 
succeed in modifying the system,’’ said 
Upton, cautiously. 

‘* A hopeless undertaking! ’’ said Glen- 
core. 

“‘T’m not quite so certain of that,” said 
Upton, pausing for a while as he seemed to 
reflect. When he resumed, it was in a 





Weary you now.” 


lighter and more flippant tone— To make 
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short of it, I saw that I could not keep office 
on these conditions, but I did not choose to 
go out asa beaten man. For my pride’s 
sake I desired that my reasons should be 
reserved for myself alone—for my actual 
benefit it was necessary that I should have a 
hold over my colleagues in office. These 
two conclusions were rather difficult to com- 
bine, but I accomplished them. 

‘‘T had interested the King so much in 
my views as to what the Foreign-office ought 
to be that an interchange of letters took 
—~ and his Majesty imparted to me his 

ullest confidence in disparagement of the 
present system. This correspondence was a 
perfect secret to the whole Cabinet, but 
when it had arrived at a most confidential 
crisis, I suggested to the king that Cloudeslie 
should be consulted. I knew well that this 
would set the match to the train. No sooner 
did Cloudeslie learn that such a correspon- 
dence had been carried on for months with- 
out his knowledge, views stated, plans pro- 
mulgated, and the King’s pleasure taken on 
questions not one of which should have 
been broached without his approval and 
concurrence, than he declared he would not 
hold the seals of office another hour. The 
King, well knowing his temper, and aware 
what a terrific exposure might come of it, 
sent for me and asked what was to be done. 
Iimmediately suggested my own resignation, 
a sacrifice to the difficulty and to the wound- 
ed feelings of the duke. Thus did I achieve 
what I sought for. I imposed a heavy obli- 
gation on the King and the premier, and I 
have secured secresy as to my motives which 
none will ever betray. 

‘*T only remained for the debate of the 
other night, for I wanted a little public en- 
thusiasm to mark the fall of the curtain.” 

‘So that you still hold them as your 
debtors? ’’ asked Glencore. 

‘‘ Without doubt, I do; my claim is a 
heavy one.”’ 

‘¢ And what would satisfy it?’’ 

‘Tf my health would stand England,” 
said Upton, leisurely, ‘‘I’d take a peerage ; 
but as this murky atmosphere would suffocate 
me, and as I don’t care for the letter with- 
out the political privileges, I have determined 
to have the ‘ garter.’ ”’ 

‘The garter, a blue ribbon,’’ exclaimed 
Glencore, as though the insufferable coolness 
with which the pretension was announced 
might justify any show of astonishment. 

* Yes; I had some thoughts of India, but 
the journey deters me; in fact, I’d as soon 
enjoy the paltry pension of my diplomatic 
services quietly, and devote the remainder 
of my days to rest, and the care of this shat- 
tered constitution.”” It is impossible to 
convey to the reader the tender and affec- 
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tionate compassion with which Sir Horace 
seemed to address these last words to him- 
self. 

‘Do you ever look upon yourself as the 
luckiest fellow in Europe, Upton?” asked 
Glencore. 

‘* No,’’ sighed he; ‘I occasionally fancy 
I have been hardly dealt with by fortune. [ 
have only to throw my eyes around me, and 
see a score of men, richer and more elevated 
than myself, not one of whom has ny 
for even a third-rate task, so that really the 
self-gratulation you speak of has not oc- 
curred to me.”’ 

* «« But, after all, you have had a most suc- 
cessful career——’’ 

‘* Look at the matter this way, Glencore; 
there are about six—say six men in all Eu- 
rope—who have a little more common sense 
than all the rest of the world—I am one of 
them!’ If there was a supreme boastful- 
ness in the speech, the modest delivery of 
it completely mystified the hearer, and he 
sat gazing with wonderment at the man be- 
fore him. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
SOME SAD REVERIES. 


‘‘ Have you any plans, Glencore?”’ asked 
Upton, as they posted along towards Dover. 

‘* None,’’ was the brief reply. 

‘Nor any destination you desire to 
reach?” 

“« Just as little.” 

‘‘ Such a state as yours, then, I take it, is 
about the best thing going in life. Every 
move one makes is attended with so many 
adverse considerations—every goal so sepa- 
rated from us by unforeseen difficulties, that 
an existence, even without what is called an 
object, has certain great advantages.”’ 

‘¢T am curious to hear them,’’ said the 
other, half cynically. 

‘¢ For myself,”’ said Upton, not accepting 
the challenge, ‘‘the brief intervals of com- 

rative happiness I have enjoyed have been 
in periods when complete repose, almost 
torpor, has surrounded me, and when the 
mere existence of the day has engaged my 
thoughts.”’ 

‘What became of memory all this 
while? ”’ 

‘*‘ Memory!” said Upton, laughing, ‘I 
hold my memory in proper subjection. It 
no more dares obtrude upon me uncalled-for, 
than would my valet come into my room till 
Iring for him. Of the slavery men endure 
from their own faculties I have no experi- 
ence.” 

‘* And, of course, no sympathy for them.” 
‘*T will not say that I cannot com 
sionate sufferings though I have not felt 

them.” 
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‘¢ Are you quite sure of that?’ asked 
Glencore, almost sternly. ‘Is not your very 
pity a kind of contemptuous sentiment to- 
wards those who sorrow without reason— 
the strong man’s estimate of the weak man’s 
sufferings? Believe me, there is no true con- 
dolence where. there is not the same experi- 
ence of woe! ”’ 

‘‘ T should be sorry to lay down so narrow 
a limit to fellow-feeling,’’ said Upton. 

‘‘You told me a few moments back,’’ 
said Glencore, ‘‘ that your memory was your 
slave. How, then, can you feel for one like 
me, whose memory is his master? How un- 
derstand a path that never wanders out of 
the shadow of the past?” 

There was such an accent of sorrow im- 
pressed upon these words, that Upton did 
not desire to prolong a discussion so painful ; 
and thus, for the remainder of the way, lit- 
tle was interchanged between them. They 
crossed the strait by night, and as Upton 
stole upon deck after dusk, he found Glencore 
seated near the wheel, gazing intently at the 
lights on shore from which they were fast 
receding. 

“Tam. taking my last look at England, 
Upton,”’ said he, affecting a tone of easy in- 
difference. - 

‘¢ You surely mean to go back again one 
of these days?’’ said Upton. 

‘‘ Never, never! ”’ said he, solemnly. ‘1 
have made all my arrangements for the fu- 
ture—every disposition regarding my prop- 
erty—I have — nothing, so far as I 
know, of those claims which, in the shape of 
relationship, the world has such reverence 
for; and now I bethink me of myself. I 
shall have to consult you, however, about 
this boy,”’ said he, faltering in the words. 
‘‘The objection I once entertained to his 

earing my name exists no longer, he may 
call himself Massy, if he will. The chances 
are,’’ added he, in a lower and more feeling 
voice, ‘‘ that he rejects a name that will only 
remind him of a wrong! ”’ 

‘‘My dear Glencore,’’ said —— with 
real tenderness, ‘‘do I apprehend you 
aright? Are you, at last, convinced that 
you have been unjust? Has the moment 
came in which your better judgment rises 
above the evil counsels of prejudice and pas- 
sion——?”’ 

‘Do you mean, am I assured of her in- 
nocence? ’’ broke in Glencore, wildly. ‘* Do 
you imagine, if I were so, that I could with- 
hold my hand from taking a life so infamous 
and dishonored as mine! The world would 
have no parallel for such a wretch! Mark 
me! Upton,’”’ cried he, fiercely, ‘‘ there is 
no torture I have yet endured would equal 
the bare possibility of what you hint at.” 

‘¢ Good Heavens! Glencore, do not let me 
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suppose that selfishness has so marred and 
disfigured your nature that this is true! 
Bethink you of what you say—would it not 
be the crowning glory of your life to repair 
a dreadful wrong, and acknowledge before 
by had aspersed 


the world that the fame 
was without stain or spot 

‘«‘ And with what grace should I ask the 
world to believe me? Is it when expiatin 
the shame of a falsehood, that I should cal 
upon men to accept me as truthful? Have 
I not proclaimed her, from one end of Europe 
to the other, dishonored? If she beabsolved, 
what becomes of me?” 

‘‘ This is unworthy of you, Glencore,”’ 
said Upton, severely ; ‘nor, if illness and 
long suffering had not impaired your judg- 
ment, had you ever spoken'such words. L 
say once more, that if the day came that 

ou could declare to the world that her fame 
had no other reproach than the injustice 
of your own unfounded jealousy, that day 
ye be the best and the proudest of your 
ife.”” 

‘‘ The proud day that published me a cal- 
umniator of all that I was most pledged to 
defend—the deliberate liar against the obli- 
gation of the holiest of all contracts! You for- 
pet, Upton—but I do not forget—that it was 

y this very argument you once tried to dis- 
suade me from my act of vengeance. You 
told me, ay, in words that still ring in my 
ears, to remember that if by any accident or 
chance her innocence might be proven, that 
I could never avail myself of the vindication 
without first declaring my own unworthiness 
to profit by it—that if the wife stood forth 
in all the pride of purity, the husband 
would be a scoff and a shame throughout 
the world! ”’ 

‘¢ When I said so,’ said Upton, ‘ it was 
to turn you from a path that could not but 
lead to ruin ; I endeavored to deter you by 
an appeal that interested even your selfish- 
ness.’ 

‘‘ Your subtlety has outwitted itself, Up- 
ton,” said Glencore, with a bitter irony; 
‘+ it is not the first instance on record where 
blank cartridge has proved fatal ! ’’ 

‘¢ One thing is perfectly clear,’’ said U 
ton, boldly, ‘‘ the man who shrinks from the 
repair of a wrong he has done, on the con- 
sideration of how it would affect himself 
and his own interests, shows that he cares 
more for the outward show of honor, than 
its real and — power.” 

‘‘ And will you tell me, Upton, that the 
world’s estimate of a man’s fame is not es- 
sential to his self-esteem, or that there yet 
lived one who could brave obloquy without, 
by the force of something within Rim? * 

‘This I will tell you,’’ replied Upton, 
‘‘ that he who balances between the two is 
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scarcely an honest man; and that he who 
accepta the show for the substance is not a 
wise one.” 

‘* These are marvellous sentiments to hear 
from one whose craft has risen to a proverb, 
and whose address in life is believed to be 
not his meanest gift.” fj 

‘‘T accept the irony in all good humor ; 
I go further, Glencore, I stoop to explain. 
When any one in the great and eventful 

journey of life seeks to guide himself safely, 
he has to weigh all the considerations, and 
calculate all the combinations adverse to 
him. The straight road is rarely, or never, 
possible; even if events were, which they 
are not, easy to read, they must be taken in 
combination with others, and with their con- 
sequences. - The path of action becomes 
necessarily devious and winding, and com- 
promises are called for at every step. It is 
not in the moment of shipwreck that a man 
stops to inquire into petty details of the 
articles he throws into the long-boat ; he is 
bent on saving himself as best he can. He 
seizes what is next him, if it suit his pur- 
pose. Now were he to act in this manner in 
all the quiet security of his life on shore, his 
conduct would be highly blameable. No 
emergency would warrant his taking what 
belonged to another—no critical moment 
would drive him to the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation. Just the same is the interval be- 
tween action and reflection. Give me time 
and forethought, and I will employ something 
better and higher than craft. My subtlety, 
as you like to call it, is not my best weapon ; 
I only use it in emergency.”’ 

‘‘T read the matter differently,’’ said 
Glencore, sulkily ; ‘* I could, perhaps, offer 
another explanation of your practice.”’ 

‘¢ Pray, let me hear it ; we are in all con- 
fidence here, and I promise you I will not 
take badly whatever you say to me.”’ 

Glencore sat silent and motionless. 

‘* Come, shall I say it for you, Glencore? 
for I think I know what is passing in your 
mind.” 

The other nodded, and he went on. 

‘* You tell me, in plain words, that I keep 
my craft for myself; my high principle for 
my friends.”’ 

Glencore only smiled, but Upton con- 
tinued : 

‘* So, then, I have guessed aright ; and the 
very worst you can allege against this course 
is, that what I bestow is better than what I 
retain ! ”” 

‘One of Solomon’s proverbs may be bet- 
ter than a shilling; but which would a 
hungry man rather have? I want no word- 

fencing, Upton, still less do I seek what 
might sow distrust between us. This much, 
however, has life taught me—the great trials 
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of this world are like its great maladies, 
Providence ha meant them to be fatal; we 
call in the doctor in the one case, or the 
counsellor in the other, out of habit rather 
than out of hope. Our own consciousness 
has already whispered that nothing can be 
of use, but we like to do as our neighbors, 
and so we take remedies and follow injunc- 
tions to the last. The wise man quickly de- 
tects, by the character of the means, how 
emergent is the case believed to be, and 
rightly judges that recourse to violent meas- 
ures implies the presence of great peril. If 
he be really wise, then he desists at once 
from what can only torture his few remain- 
ing hours. They can be given to better 
things than the agonies of such agency. To 
this exact point has my case come, and by 
the counsels you have given me do I read 
my danger! Your only remedy is as bad as 
the malady it is meant to cure! I cannot 
take it!’’ 

‘Accepting your own imagery; I would 
say,’’ said Upton, ‘‘ that you are one who 
will not submit to an operation of some pain 
that he might be cured.’’ 

Glencore sat moodily for some moments 
without speaking ; at last hesaid, ‘‘1 feel as 
though continual change of place and scene 
would be a relief to me. Let us rendezvous, 
therefore, somewhere for the autumn, and 
meanwhile I’ll wander about alone.” 

‘What direction do you purpose to 
take ?”’ 

‘¢ The Schwartz Wald and the Hohlenthal, 
first. I want to revisit a place I knew in 
happier days. Memory must surely have 
something besides sorrows to render us. I 
owned a little cottage there once, near Steig. 
I fished and read Uhland for a summer long. 
I wonder if I could resume the same life. I 
knew the whole village—the blacksmith, the 
schoolmaster, the dorf-richter—all of them. 
Good, kind souls they were—how they wept 
when we parted! Nothing consoled them 
but my having purchased the cottage, and 
promised to come back again ! ”’ 

Upton was glad to accept even this much 
of interest in the events of life, and drew 
Glencore on to talk of the days he had passed 
in this solitary region. 

As in the dreariest landscape a ray of sun- 
light will reveal some beautiful effects, mak- 
ing the eddies of the dark pool to glitter, 
lighting up the russet moss, and giving to 
the half-dried lichen a tinge of bright color, 
so will, occasionally, memory throw over a 
life of sorrow, a gleam of happier meaning. 
Faces and events, forms and accents, that 
once found their way to our hearts, come 
back again, faintly and imperfectly it may 
be, but with a touch that revives in us what 





we once were. It is the one sale feature in 
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which self-love becomes amiable, when, look- 
ing back on our past, we cherish the thought 
of a time before the world had made us 
acepticnl and hard-hearted ! 

lencore warmed as he told of that tran- 
quil period when poetry gave a color to his 
life, and the wild conceptions of genius ran 
like a thread of gold through the whole web 
of existence. He quoted passages that had 
struck him‘for their beauty or their truth- 
fulness ; he told how he had tried to allure 
his own mind to the tone that vibrated in 
‘‘the magic music of verse,’’ and how the 
very attempt had inspired him with gentler 
thoughts, a softer charity, and a more 
tender benevolence towards his fellows. 

‘* Tieck is right, Upton, when he says 
there are two natures in us, distinct and 
apart—one, the imaginative and ideal; the 
other, the actual and the sensual. Many 
shake them together and confound them, 
making of the incongruous mixture that 
vile compound of inconsistency, where the 
beautiful and the true are ever warring with 
the deformed and the false; their lives a 
long struggle with themselves, a perpetual 
contest between high hope and base en- 
joyment. A few keep them apart, re- 
taining, through their worldliness, some 
hallowed spot in the heart, where ignoble 
desires and mean aspirations have never 
dared to come. A fewer still have made the 
active work of life subordinate to the guid- 
ing spirit of purity, adventuring on no road 
unsanctioned by high and holy thoughts, 
caring for no ambitions but such as make us 
nobler and better ! 

‘*T once had a thought of such life; and 
even the memory of it, like the prayers we 
have learned in our childhood, has a hallow- 
ing influence over after years. If that poor 
boy, Upton,” and his lips trembled on 
the words, ‘‘If that poor boy could have 
been brought up thus humbly! If he had 
been taught to know no more than an exist- 
ence of such simplicity called for, what a 
load of care might it have spared his heart 
and mine! ”’ 

‘You have read over those letters I gave 
you about him?’’ asked Upton, who eagerly 
availed himself of the opportunity to ap- 
proach an almost forbidden theme. 

‘¢T have read them over and over,’’ said 
Glencore, sadly; ‘‘in all the mention of 
him I read the faults of my own nature,—a 
stubborn spirit of pride that hardens as 
much as elevates, a resentful temper too 
prone to give way to its own impulses, an 
over confidence in himself, too, always 
ready to revenge its defeats on the world 
about him. These are his defects, and they 
are mine. Poor fellow, that he should in- 


herit all that I have of bad, and yet not be 
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heir to the accidents of fortune which make 
others so lenient to faults! ’’ 

If Upton heard these words with much 
interest, no less was he struck by the fact 
that Glencore made no inquiry whatever as 
to the youth’s fate. The last letter of the 
packet revealed the story of an eventful 
duel and the boy’s escape from Massa by 
night, with his subsequent arrest by the 
police ; and yet in the face of incidents like 
these he continued to speculate on traits of 
mind and character, nor even adverted to the 
more clogely-touching events of his fate, 
By many an artful hint and ingenious device 
did Sir Horace try to tempt him to some 
show of curiosity, but all were fruitless. 
Glencore would talk freely and willingly of 
the boy’s disposition and his capacity; he 
would even speculate on the successes and 
failures such a temperament might meet 
with in life; but still he spoke as men 
might speak of a character in a fiction, inge- 
niously weighing casualties and discussing 
chances; never, even by accident, approach- 
ing the actual story of his life, or seeming 
to attach any interest to his destiny. 

Upton’s shrewd intelligence quickly told 
him that this reserve was not accidental, 
and he celiberated within himself how far 
it were safe to invade it. 

At. length he resumed the attempt, by 
adroitly alluding to the spirited resistance 
the boy had made to his capture, and the 
consequences one might naturally enough 
ascribe to a proud and high-hearted youth 
thus tyrannically punished. ‘‘ I have heard 
something,’’ said Upton, ‘* of the severities 
practised at Kuffstein, and they recall the 
horrible tales of the Inquisition. The terri- 
ble contrivances to extort confessions—expe- 
dients that often break down the intellect 
whose secrets they would discover, so that 
one actually shudders at the name of a spot 
so associated with evil.’ 

Glencore placed his hands over his face, 
but did not utter a word; and again Upton 
went on urging, by every device he could 
think of, some indication that might mean 
interest if not anxiety, when suddenly he 
felt Glencore’s hand grasp his arm with 
violence. ‘* No more of this, Upton,’’ cried 
he, sternly ; ‘* you do not know the torture 
you are giving me.”’ There was a long and 
painful pause between them, at the end of 
which Glencore spoke, but it was in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper, and every accent 
of which trembled with emotion. ‘ You 
remember one sad and memorable night, 
Upton, in that old castle in Ireland—the 
night when [ came to the resolution of thia 
vengeance !—I sent for the boy to my room; 
we were alone there together, face to face, 
Tt was such a scene as could brook no wit. 
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ness, nor dare I now recall its details as they 
occurred. He came in frankly and boldly, 
as he felt he had aright to. How he left 
that room—cowed, abashed, and degraded— 
I have yet before me. Our meeting did not 
’ excee.. many minutes in duration—neither 
of us could have endured it longer. Brief 
as it was, we ratified a compact between us 
—it was this, neither was ever to question 
or inquire after the other—as no tie should 
unite, no interest should bind us. Had you 
seen him then, Upton,’ cried Glencore, 
wildly; ‘‘the proud disdain with which 
he listened to my attempts at excuse, the 
haughty distance with which he seemed to 
reject every thought of complaint, the stern 
coldness with which he heard me plan out 
his future, you would have said that some 
curse had fallen upon my heart, or it could 
never have been dead to traits which pro- 
claimed him to bemyown. In that moment 
it was my lot to be like him who held out 
his own right hand to be first burned ere he 
gave his body to the flames. 

‘“We parted without an embrace—not 
even a farewell was spoken between us. 
While I gloried in his pride, had he but 
yielded ever so little, had one syllable of 
weakness, one tear escaped him, I had given 
up my project, reversed all my planned ven- 
geance, and taken him to my heart as my 
own. Butno! He was resolved on proving 
by his nature that he was of that stern race 
from which, by a falsehood, I was about to 
exclude him. It wasas though my own blood 
hurled a proud defiance to me. 

‘As he walked slowly to the door, his 
glove fell from his hand. I stealthily caught 
itup. I wanted to keep it as a memorial of 
that bitter hour; but he turned hastily 
around and plucked it from my hand. The 
action was even a rude one; and with a 
mocking smile, as though he read my mean- 
ing and despised it, he departed. 

‘© You now have heard the last secret of 
my heart in this sad history. Let us speak 
of itno more; ’’ and with this Glencore arose 
and left the deck. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE FLOOD IN THE MAGRA. 


Wuen it rains in Italy it does eo with a 
passionate ardor that bespeaks an unusual 
leasure. It is no ‘‘ soft dissolving in tears,’’ 
ut a perfect outburst of woe—wailing in 
accents the very wildest, and deluging the 
land in torrents. Mountain streams that 
were rivulets in the morning, before noon 
arrives are great rivers, swollen and turbid, 
carrying away massive rocks from their 
foundations, and tearing up large treés by 
the roots. The dried-up stony bed, you have 
crossed a couple of hours back with un- 
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wetted feet, is now the course of a stream 
that would defy the boldest. 

These sudden changes are remarkably 
frequent along that beautiful tract between 
Nice and Massa, and which is known as the 
‘* Riviera di Levante.’’? The rivers, fed from 
innumerable streams that pour down from 
the Appenines, are almost instantaneously 
swollen ; and, as their bed continually slopes 
towards the sea, the course of the waters is 
one of headlong velocity. Of these the 
most dangerous by far is the Magra. The 
river, which even in dry seasons is a con- 
siderable stream, becomes, when fed by its 
tributaries, a very formidable body of water, 
stretching full a mile in width, and occa- 
sionally spreading a vast sheet of foam close 
to the very outskirts of Sarzana. The pas- 
sage of the river is all the more dangerous 
at these periods, as it approaches the sea, 
and more than one instance is recorded 
where the stout raft, devoted to the use 
of travellers, has been carried away to the 
ocean. 

Where the great post-road for Genoa to 
the south passes, a miserable shealing stands, 
half hidden in tall osiers, and surrounded 
with a sedgy swampy soil the foot sinks in at 
every step. This is the shelter of the boat- 
men who navigate the raft, and who, in 
relays by day and night, are in waiting for 
the service of travellers. In the dreary days 
of winter, or in the drearier nights, it is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more hopeless 
spot; deep in the midst of a low marshy 
tract, the especial home of tertian fever, 
with the wild stream roaring at the very 
door-sill, and the thunder of the angry ocean 
near, it is indeed all that one can picture of 
desolation and wretchedness. Nor do the 


living features of the scene relieve its gloomy . 


influence. Though strong men, and many 
of them in the prime of life, premature age 
and decay seem to have settled down upon 
them. Their lustreless eyes and leaden lips 
tell of ague, and their sad thoughtful faces 
bespeak those who are often called upon to 
meet peril, and who are destined to lives of 
emergency and hazard. 

It was in the low and miserable hut we 
speak of, just as night set in of a raw No- 
vember, that four of these raftsmen sat at 
their smoky fire, in company with two tray- 
ellers on foot, whose Cais means com- 
pelled them to await the arrival of some one 
rich enough to hire the raft. Meanly clad 
and way-worn were the strangers who now 
sat endeavoring to dry their dripping clothes 
at the blaze, and conversing in a low tone 
together. If the elder, dressed in a russet- 
colored blouse and a broad-leafed hat, his 
face almost hid in beard and mustaches, 
seemed by his short and almost grotesque 
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figure a travelling showman, the appearance 
of the younger, espite all the poverty of his 
dress, implved a very different class. 

He was tall and well knit, with a loose 
activity in all his gestures, which almost 
invariably characterizés the Englishman; 
and though his dark hair and his bronzed 
cheek gave him something of a foreign look, 
there was a calm, cold self-possession in his 
air that denoted the Anglo-Saxon. He sat 
smoking his cigar, his head resting on one 
hand, and evidently listening with attention 
to the words of his companion. The conver- 
sation that 
introducing them to our reader, if he have 
not already guessed them. 

‘© If we don’t wait,’ said the elder, * till 
somebody richer and better off than ourselves 
comes, we'll have to pay seven francs for 
passin’ in such a night as this.” 

‘‘Tt is a downright robbery to ask so 
much,’’ cried the other, angrily. ‘‘ What so 
= danger is there? Or what 80 great 

ardship, after all?’ 

‘¢ There is both one and the other, I be- 
lieve,” replied he, in a tone evidently meant 
to moderate his passion ; ‘‘and just look at 
the poor craytures that has to doit. They’re 
as weak asa bit of wet paper, they haven’t 
strength to make themselves heard when 
they talk out there beside the river.”’ 

‘That fellow yonder,’’ said the youth, 
‘+ has got good brawny arms and sinewy legs 
of his own.”’ 

‘“‘ Ay, and he is starved after all. A cut 
of rye bread and an onion won’t keep the 
heart up, nor a jug of red vinegar, though ye 
call it grape juice. On my conscience I’m 
thinkin’ that the only people that preserves 
their strength upon nothin’ is the Irish. I 
used to carry the bags over Slieb-na-boregan 
mountain and the Turk’s Causeway, on wet 

tatoes and buttermilk, and never a day 
ate for-eleven years.’ 

‘‘ What a life!’ cried the youth, in an 
accent of utter pity. 

‘¢ Faix, it was an elegant life—that is, 
when the weather was any ways good. With 
a bright sun shinin’ and a fine fresh breeze 
blowin’ the white clouds away over the 
Atlantic, my road was a right cheery one, 
and I went along inventin’ stories, some- 
times fairy tales, sometimes makin’ rhymes 
to myself, but always happy and contented. 
There wasn’t a bit of the way I hadn’ta 
name for in my own mind, either some place 
T read about or some scene in a story of my 
own ; but better than all, there was a dog— 
a poor starved lurcher he was—with a bit of 
the tail cut off, he used to meet me, as reg- 
ular as the clock, on the side of Currah-na- 
geelah, and come beside me down to the ford 
every day in the year. No temptation nor 
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flattery would bring him a step farther. I 
spent three quarters of a hour once tryin’ it, 
but to-no good; he took leave of me on the 
bank of the river, and wént away back with 
his head down, as if he was grieving over 
something. Wasn’t that mighty curious?”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps, like ourselves, Billy, he wasn’t 

_ sure of his passport,’ said the other, 
rily. 

Faiz, may be so,’’ replied he, with per- 
fect seriousness. ‘+ My notion was that he 
was @, kind of an outlaw, a chap that may be 
bit a child of the family, or ate a lamb of a 
flock given to him to guard ; but, indeed, his 
general appearance and behavior wasn’t like 
that; he had good manners, and, starved as 
he was, he never snapped the bread out of 
my fingers, but took it gently, though his 
eyes was dartin’ out of his head with eager- 
ness all the while.’’ “. 

‘© A great test of good breeding, truly,” - 
said the youth, sadly. ‘It must be more 
than a mere varnish when it stands the hard 
rubs of life in this wise.’’ 

‘* *Tis the very notion occurred to myself. 
It was the dhrop of good blood in him made 
him what he was.’’ ; 

Stealthy and fleeting as was the look that 
accompanied these words, the youth saw it 
and blushed to the very top of his forehead. 
“The night ws milder,’’ said he, to 
relieve the awkwardness of the moment by 
any remark. 

‘‘Tt’s a mighty grand sight out there 
now,” replied the other; ‘‘ there’s three 
miles if there’s an inch of white foam dash- 
ing down to the sea, that breaks over the 
bar with a crash like thunder ; big trees are 
sweepin’ past, and pieces of vine trellises, 
and a piece of a small wheel, all carried off 
just like twigs on a stream.”’ 

‘* Would money tempt those fellows, I 
wonder, on such a night as this, to venture 
aT” — 

‘‘To be sure, and why not? The daily 
fight poverty maintains with existence dulls 
the sense of every danger but what comes of 
want. Don’t I know it myself? The poor 
man has no inimy but hunger; for, ye see, 
the other vexations and throubles of life, 
there’s always a way of getting round them. 
You can chate even grief, and you can slip 
away from danger, but there’s no circum- 
ventin’ an empty stomach.’’ 

‘¢ What a tyrant is then yourrich man!” 
sighed the youth, heavily. 

‘¢ That he is. ‘ Dives Honoratus. Pul- 
cher rex denique regum. You may do as ye 
please if ye’r rich as a Begum.’ ”’ 

‘“‘A free translation, rather, Billy,’’ said 
the other, laughing. — 

‘‘ Or ye might render it this way,”’ said 
Billy : 
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The world will give ye both beauty and rank.’ 

“And I’ve nothing to say agin it,’’ con- 
tinued he. ‘‘ The raal stimulus to industhry 
in life is to make wealth powerful. Gettin’ 
and heapin’ up money for money’s sake is a 
debasin’ kind of thing; but makin’ a for- 
tune, in order that you may extind your in- 
fluence, and mowld the distinies of others— 
that’s grand! ’’ 

‘‘And see what comes of it!*’ cried the 

youth, bitterly. ‘‘Mark the base and un- 
worthy subserviency it leads to—see the race 
of sycophants it begets.”’ 
__ Thave you there, too,” cried Billy, with 
all the exultation of a ready debater. 
‘Them dirty varmint ye speak of is the 
very test of the truth I’m tellin’ ye. Tis 
because they won’t labor—because they 
won’t work—that they are driven to acts of 
sycophancy and meanness. The spirit of 
industry saves a man even the excuse of 
doin’ any thing low.” 

‘And how often, from your own lips, 
have I listened to praises at your poor, hum- 
ble condition ; rejoicings that your lot in 
life secured you against. the cares of wealth 
and grandeur! °’ 

‘“‘And you will again, plaze God! if I 
live, and you presarve your hearin’. What 
would I be if I was rich, but an ould—an 
ould voluptuary?’’ ‘said Billy, with great 
emphasis on a word he had some trouble in 
discovering. ‘* Atin’ myself sick with deli- 
cacies and drinkin’ cordials all day long. 
How would I know the uses of wealth? 
Like all other vulgar creatures, I’d be buyin’ 
with my money the respect that I ought to 
be buyin’ with my qualities. It’s the very 
same thing you see in a fair or a market— 
the country girls goin’ about, hobbled and 
crippled with shoes on, that, if they had 
bare feet, could walk as straight as a rush. 
‘Poverty is not,ungraceful itself. It’s tryin’ 
to be what isn’t natural spoils people en- 
tirely!”’ 

“T think I hear voices without. Lis- 
ten! ’’ cried the youth. 

“It’s only the river,—it’s risin’ every 
minute.” 

‘* No, that wasa shout. I heard it dis- 
tinctly. Ay, the boatmen hear it now! ”’ 

‘Tt is a travelling-carriage. I see the 
lamps!’ cried one of the men, as he stood 
at the door and looked landward. ‘ They 
may as well keep the road—there’s no cross- 
ing, the Magra to-night! ”’ 

y this time the postilions’ whips com- 
menced that chorus of cracking by which 
they are accustomed to announce all arrivals 
of importance. 

**Tell them to ge back, Beppo,’ said the 
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chief of the raftsmen to one of his party. 
‘“‘If we might try to cross with the mail- 
bags in a boat, there’s not one of us would 
attempt the passage on the raft.”” 

To judge from the increased noise and up- 
roar, the travellers’ impatience had now 
reached its highest point; bué to this a 
slight lull sueceeded, probably occasioned by 
the parley with the boatmen. 

‘«They’ll give us five Napoleons for the 
job,”’ said Beppo, entering, and addressing 
his chief. 

‘‘ Per Dio, that won’t support our fami- 
lies if we leave them fatherless,’’ muttered 
the other. ‘* Who and what are they that 
can’t wait till morning? ”’ 

‘¢ Who knows?’ said Beppo, with a gen- 
uine shrug of the native indifference. 
‘¢ Princes, be-like! ’’ 

‘« Princes or beggars, we all have lives to 
save!’’ mumbled out an old man, ag he re- 
seated himself by the fire. Meanwhile the 
courier -had entered the hut, and was in 
earnest negotiation with the chief, who, 
however, showed no disposition to run the 
hazard of the attempt. : 

** Are you all cowards alike?’’ said the 
courier, in all the insolence of his privileged 
order; ‘or is it a young fellow of your 
stamp that shrinks from the risk of a wet 
jacket ?”’ 

This speech was addressed to the youth, 
whom he had mistaken for one of the rafts- 
men. 

‘* Keep your coarse speeches for those who 
will bear them, my good fellow,”’ said the 
other, boldly, ‘‘or mayhap the first wet 
jacket here will be one with gold lace on 
the collar.”’ 

‘¢ He’s not one of us; he’s a traveller,’ 
quickly interposed the chief, who saw that 
an angry scene was brewing. ‘‘ He’s only 
waiting to cross the river,’’ muttered he in 
a whisper, ‘‘ when some one comes rich 
cnough to hire the raft.”’ 

‘‘ Sacre bleu! Then he sha’n’t come with 
us! that I’ll promise him,’’ said the courier, 
whose offended dignity roused all his ire. 
‘* Now, once for all, my men, will you earn 
a dozen Napoleons or not? Here they are 
for you, if you land us safely at the other 
side; and never were you so well paid in 
your lives for an hour’s labor.’’ 

The sight of the gold, as it glistened 
wanted in his outstretched hand, a 
pealed to their hearts far more eloquently 
than all his words, and they pom in a 
group together to hold counsel. 

‘‘And you—are you also a distinguished 
stranger?’’ said the courier, addressing 
Billy, who sat .warming his hands by the 
embers of the fire. 
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‘¢all the gold in your master’s leathern bag 
there can give you no claim to insult those 
who have offered you no offence. It is 
. enough that you know we do not belong to 
the raft ; so suffer us to escape your notice.’’ 

‘¢ Sacristi!’’ exclaimed the courier, in a 
tone of insolent mockery; ‘‘ I have travelled 
the road long enough to learn that one does 
not need an introduction before addressing a 
vagabond.”’ 

*‘ Vagabond ! ”’ cried the youth, furiously, 
and he sprung at the other with the bound 
of a tiger. The courier quickly parried the 
blow aimed at him, and, closely grappled, 
they both now reeled out of the hut, in 
terrible conflict. With that terror of the 
knife that figures in all Italian quarrels, the 
boatmen did not dare to interfere, but looked 
on, a8, wrestling with all their might, the 
combatants struggled, each endeavoring to 
push the other towards the stream. Billy, 
too, restrained by force, could not come to 
the rescue, and could only by words, 
screamed out in all the wildness of hisagony, 
encourage his companion. ‘‘ Drop on your 
knee—catch him by the legs—throw him 
back—back into the stream. That’s it— 
that’s it! Good luck to ye,”’ shouted he, 
madly, as he fought like a lion with those 
about him. Slipping in the slimy soil, they 
had both now come to their knees; and 
after a struggle of some minutes duration, 
rolled, clasped in each other’s fierce embrace, 
down the slope, into the river. A plash, 
and a cry half smothered, were heard, and 
all was over. 

While some threw themselves on the frantic 
creature, whose agony now overtopped his 
reason, and who fought to get free with the 
furious rage of despair, others seizing 
lanterns and torches hurried along the bank 
of the torrent to try and rescue the com- 
batants. A sudden winding of the river at 
the place gave little hope to the search, and 
it was all but certain that the current must 
already have swept them down far beyond 
any chance of succor. Assisted by the 
servants of the traveller, who speedily were 
apprised of the disaster, the search was con- 
tinued for hours, and morning at length 
began to break over the dreary scene with- 
out one ray of hope. By the gray cold 
dawn, the yellow flood could be seen for a 
considerable distance, and the banks, too, 
over which a gauzy mist was hanging; but 
not a living thing was there! The wild 
torrent swept along its murky course with a 
deep monotonous roar. Trunks of trees and 
leafy branches rose and sunk in the wavy 
flood, but nothing suggested the vaguest 
hope that either had escaped. The travel- 
ler’s carriage returned to Spezzia, and Billy, 
now bereft of reason, was conveyed to the 
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same place, fast tied with cords, to restrain 
him from a violence that threatened his own 
life and that of any near him. 

In the evening of that day a peasant’s car 
arrived at Spezzia, conveying the almost 
lifeless courier, who had been found on the 
river’s bank, near’ the mouth of the 4 
How he had reached the spot, or what had 
become of his antagonist, he knew not. 
Indeed, the fever which soon set in placed 
him beyond the limits of all questioning, 
and his incoherent cries and ravings vate 
betrayed the terrible agonies his mind must 
have passed through. 

If this tragic incident, heightened by the 
actual presence of two of the actors—one all 
but dead, the other dying—engaged the en- 
tire interest and sympathy of the little town, 
the authorities were actively employed in 
investigating the event, and ascertaining, 80 
far as they could, to which side’ the chief 
blame inclined. 

The raftsmen had all been arrested, and 
they were examined carefully, one by one; 
and now it only remained to obtain from 
the traveller himself whatever information 
he could contribute to throw light on the 
affair. 

His passport, showing that he was an 
English peer, obtained for him all the defer- 
ence and respect foreign officials are accus-’ 
tomed to render to that title; and the 
Prefect announced that, if it suited his con- 
venience, he would wait on his lordship at 
his hotel to receive his deposition. 

‘‘T have nothing to depose—no informa- 
tion to give ’’—was the dry and not over- 
courteous response ; but as the visit, it was 
intimated, was indispensable, he named his 
hour to admit him. 

The bland and polite tone of the Prefect 
was met by a manner of cold but well-bred 
ease, which seemed to imply that the travel- 
ler only regarded the incident in the light’ 
of an unpleasant interruption to his jour- 
ney, but in which he took no other interest. 
Even the hints thrown out that he ought to 
consider himself aggrieved and his dignity 
insulted, produced no effect upon him. 

‘‘1t was my intention to have halteda 
few days at a, and I could have ob- 
tained another courier in the interval,’’ was 
the cool commentary he bestowed on the 
incident. 

‘But your lordship would surely desire 
investigation. A man is missing; a great’ 
crime may have been committed—— ”’ 

‘¢ Excuse my interrupting; but as I am’ 
not, nor can be supposed to be, the criminal 
—nor do I feel myself the victim—while I. 
haye not a claim to the character of witness, 
you would only harass me with interr 
tories I could not answer, and excite me to 
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take interest, or at least bestow attention, on 
what cannot concern me.”’ 

‘‘ Yet there are circumstances in this case 
which give it the character of a precon- 
certed plan,” said the Prefect thought- 
fully. 

‘‘ Perhaps so,’’ said the other, ina tone 
of utter indifference. 

‘Certainly the companion of the man 
who is missing, and of whom no clue can be 
discovered, is reported to have uttered your 
name repeatedly in his ravings.”’ 

‘*‘ My name—how s0?”’ cried the stran- 
ger, hurriedly. 

“Yes, my lord, the name of your pass- 
port—Lord Glencore. Two of those I have 
placed to watch beside his bed have repeated 
the same story, and told how he has never 
ceased to mutter the word to himself in his 
wanderings.’’ 

‘Ts this a mere fancy?” said the stran- 
ger, over whose sickly features a flush now 
mantled. ‘Can I see him?”’ 

6 OF course. He is in the hospital, and 
too ill to be removed; but if you will visit 
him there I will accompany you.’’ 

It was only when a call was made upon 
Lord Glencore for some bodily exertion, that 
his extreme debility became apparent. 
Seated at ease in a chair, his manner seemed 
merely that of natural coldness and apathy ; 
he spoke as one who would not suffer his 
nature to be ruffled by any avoidable annoy- 
ance; but now, as he arose from his seat, 
and endeavored to walk, one side betrayed 
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unmistakable signs of palsy, and his general 
frame exhibited the last stage of weak- 
ness. 

** You see, sir, that the exertion costs its 
price,’ said he, with a sad, sickly smile. 
‘‘Tam the wreck of what once was a man 
noted for his strength.”’ 

The other muttered some words of com- 
fort and compassion, and they descended the 
stairs together. 

‘*] do not know this man,”’ said Lord 
Glencore, as he gazed on the flushed and 
fevered face of the sick man, whose ill- 
trimmed and shaggy beard gave additional 
wildness to his look. ‘‘I have never to my 
knowledge seen him before.”’ 

The accents of the speaker appeared to 
have suddenly struck some cord in the suf- 
ferer’s intelligence, for he struggled for an 
instant, and then, raising himself on his 
elbow, stared fixedly at him. ‘ Not know 
me?’’ cried he, in English; ‘ ’tis because 
sorrow and sickness has changed . me, 
then.’’ 

‘* Who are you? Tell me your name! ” 
said Glencore, eagerly. 

‘I’m Billy Traynor, my lord, the one 
you remember, the doctor—— ”’ 

‘“‘And my boy,’’ screamed Glencore, 
wildly. 

The sick man threw up both his arms in 
the air, and fell backward with a cry of 
despair; while Glencore, tottering for an 
instant, sank with a low groan, and fell 
senseless on the ground. 





East InprAN Rartway Brinae.—A bridge 
of a novel construction is now being made in 
this country for the East Indian Railway. 

It is intended to cross the river Soane, one 
of the tributaries of the Ganges, and when com- 
plete will be nearly a mile in length. There 
will be 29 piers, and the span from pier to pier 
will be 150 feet, being about 26 feet more than 
the'span of the arches of the high-level bridge 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Like that structure, 
it will consist of two roadways, the upper one 
for the railway, and the lower one for foot-pas- 
sengers and palanquin-bearers, the height from 
the lower to the upper way being 26 feet. The 
peculiarity of the construction is that the two 
roadways are fastened together and supported 
by lattice-work of wrought iron, combining 
great strength with a light and elegant appear- 
ance. The bars are of channel iron, and cross 
each other diagonally, being firmly riveted to- 
gether at each crossing. One complete arch 
has been constructed at the Elswick Engine 
Works, Newcastle, by way of experiment, and 
the result is most satisfactory. The entire 
weight is 120 tons. It was made with a slight 
curve, two inches higher than a dead level; and 
when tested with a weight of 362 tons, it only 





went down two inches below the level, or four 
inches altogether at the centre. The separate 
lengths or arches will rest at each end on five 
rollers of cast iron, to allow of expansion and 
contraction, according to the variation of the 
temperature. The engineer engaged in the con- 
struction of this bridge is Mr. George Rendel, 
of London. As soon as the bridge is complete, 
it will be taken to pieces in order to be shipped, 
and will be reconstructed in India. 


Blaek’s Atlas of North America: a Series 
of Twenty Maps. By John Bartholomew. 
Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 

Txis useful collection of maps contains the 
whole of North America, divided in 2 manner 
most convenient for reference. The first of the 
series gives North America entire; then follows 
British America in one map; then Canada in 
two divisions; then the States in fourteen maps; 
then Central America, Mexico, and the West 
Indies in one map; and, finally, a chart show- 
ing the communication between Europe, North 
America, and the Pacific. The series is pre- 
faced by a copious introductory description, 
containing the fullest statistical information, 
and there is a very full index.—Critic. 
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Dr. Kane is no longer in the land of the 
living. The life, against which the pole 
issued its fatal sentence, has been laid down 
in the bosom of the tropics. Such a man 
cannot pass away unnoticed. The whole 
civilized world will mark his loss. His own 
country particularly will mourn his untimely 
fate. Scarcely a living American has a 
stronger hold upon the admiration and love 
of his countrymen. He was peculiarly en- 
deared to them by his heroic virtues, and 
the sufferings and sacrifices which he had 
encountered, the abiding penalty of which 
attached to himself and the abiding glory to 
his country. There was every thing in the 
career and character of Dr. Kane to interest 
the imagination and create admiring attach- 
ment. It may safely be said that no Ameri- 
can has ever lived who compressed within so 
short a period so many remarkable experi- 
ences. Born in the city—while but a boy 
exploring the mountains of Virginia as a 
geologist—graduating at the University of 
Pennsylvania both in the collegiate and the 
medical department—surgeon to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in China—an explorer on foot 
of the Philippine Islands—the first man to 
descend into the bowels of the volcano Tael, 
whence he was dragged out half dead—as- 
cending the Himalayas—penetrating to the 
Upper Nile—triangulating Greece on foot— 
at home again in the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard—down with the coast fever on the 
shore of Africa—finding his way into the 
baracoons of Dahomey—a bearer of dis- 
patches, through great dangers, to General 


Scott in Mexico—engaged in a desperate 


hand-to-hand conflict with Mexican officers, 
and, after taking them prisoners, receiving a 
fearful and almost fatal wound in their de- 
fence—at work on the Government Coast 
Survey—while ‘‘ bathing in the tepid waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico,” receiving a tele- 
graphic order to proceed forthwith to the 
Arctic regions—in nine days, out of the har- 
bor of New York and steering north—for 
fifteen months battling with the most fearful 
perils amid bergs, floes, hummocks, and pack 
ice, and yet unshrinking and untiring in his 
performance of the duties of surgeon, natu- 
ralist, and historian—again at home—again 
on his way to the icy solitudes of the North, 
this time in the capacity of commander as 
well as all other capacities—two winters in the 


Arctic darkness, enduring anxieties, and trials, 
and perils, and sufferings from cold and han- 


ger and disease such as can hardly be found — 


on any other human record—penetrating to 
within five hundred miles of the pole, the 
highest point ever yet reached by mortal 
man—gazing upon the rolling surf of that 


unfrozen sea which washes the pole itself, — 


and only prevented, by the lack of some 
craft that could sustain him, from embark- 
ing upon its clear waters—registering, from 
his inextricably bound ship, the lowest tem- 
perature ever known to man—journeying to 
the nearest human settlements, by boat and 
sledge, over a distance of thirteen hundred 
miles, the heaviest sledge journey ever per- 
formed, and accomplished through most ap- 
palling difficultiese—at home with a shattered 
constitution—voyaging to England in vain 
quest of restoration, and at last yielding up 
his life in the West Indies ;—and all before 
he had attained the age of thirty-five, surely 
no American ever had a career more event- 
ful, or more replete with interest. And 
into his personal character entered every ele- 
ment that constitutes the true hero—a dar- 
ing that never quailed, endurance that knew 
no yielding, a devotion to duty that nothing 
could shake, a fidelity to friends as sacred as 
life, inextinguishable hope, undying energy, 
and, the crowning virtue of all, a modesty 
that made no pretensions, and instinctively 
shrank from all public display. 
‘¢ His life was gentle: and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 

And say to all the world, This wasa man ! ’’ 

There may perhaps be hasty minds that 
reckon that the fruits of Dr. Kane’s explora- 
tions in the Arctic regions were not propor- 
tionate to the courage and devotion given to 
the work. It is true that Sir John Frank- 
lin, whom he went to search for, and bring 
back to the living world, was not discovered. 
But is there no value in the reflection that 
all that could be done to find and save that 
gallant man and his companions, has been 
done? Is there no worth in duty dis- 
charged, but in the palpable results of actual 
success? The moral fruits alone of these ex- 
peditions have a value the work-day world of 
these times can ill afford to lose. Onno 
theatre of effort have human actions been 
displayed in a purer and nobler light. In 
other fields men may be impelled to. great 





deeds by hopes of promotion, or by love of 
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fame; but these are not the motives that 
sustained the heroism of men in the midst of 
dangers from which there appeared to be no 
escape, in a desert sea, out of sight and hear- 
ing of any help. Nothing can sustain men 
under such circumstances but that courage, 
that unselfish desire to execute a service for 
science or for fellow-creatures, which is so 
pure as to become almost abstract. It is in 
this ‘position that man appears in his noblest 
type; and it is almost worth going to re- 
gions so inhospitable in order to show to 
man, in countries where he has been less 
trae to himself, what he may be at his best. 
And precious too are the scientific results. 
Even the negative knowledge which has been 
acquired by these additional researches is of 
no little importance. It is necessary to com- 
plete our geography even in those inhospita- 
ble regions; for curiosity will never rest 
without the inquiry. It is to be doubted 
whether any truth has ever been discovered 
in the history of mankind that has proved 
worthless ; that has not on the contrary been 
the parent of other truths of the greatest 
value. Least of all can this be presumed of 


such truths as have been developed by these 
Arctic discoveries. Those investigations have 


settled some points in science respecting 
electricity—a science already producing fruits, 
and promising us more—that cannot fail to be 
of the greatest assistance in taking the bear- 
ings of future inquiries. The practical phi- 
losophers that pursue truth through the ter- 
rible fastnesses of ice, are gathering up data 
for future knowledge for which future gener- 
ations will have reason to rise up and call 
them most worthy benefactors of their race. 
It is certain that the Northwest passage can- 
not, under any circumstances, be converted 
to a commercial advantage. It is certain 
that agriculture cannot be eo improved as to 
coerce the frozen fields of the North to pro- 
duce any thing wort: harvesting. But it is 
certain that the Arctic seas will continue to 
be penetrated by the keels of heroic men, 
until they have yielded up their last secret. 
And it is also certain that in that long list 
there will be no brighter name than Elisha 
Kent Kane.—N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, 
25 Feb. 





Tae pressure upon our columns will not 
permit us this week to pay to the life and 
character of Dr. Kane that tribute of ad- 
miration which springs to every lip at the 
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mention of his name, That name is en- 
shrined in thousands of families as a house- 
hold word. Multitudes who knew him not, 
but to whom his simple and touching narra- 
tive has brought him as a familiar guest at 
the firesides of our own Arctic winter, will 
now mourn for him as a friend and a 
brother. 

He has reared his own monument, and 
written his epitaph. Yet it is meet that 
others should pronounce the eulogy of one 
who, in the long daily record of his Arctic 
voyages, has not written one line in his own 
praise.—N. Y. Independent. 





Deatu or Dr. Kanz.—We have at length 
received positive intelligence of the death 
of our distinguished fellow citizen, Elisha 
Kent Kane, the Arctic Explorer. Although 
the public were ina measure prepared for 
the mournful event, yet a sense of bereave- 
ment will come over them more impressively, 
now that they know the certainty of the 
calamity which “- feared. Young though 
he was in years (thirty-five), there are few 
men living who have had a more checkered 
existence,—more rich in stirring adventure, 
—or who have endured more varied and 
extraordinary hardships. In China, the 
Philippine Islands, Ceylon, and the interior 
of India; among the savage tribes of the 
Indian Archipelago, and in the deserts of 
Nubia, Kane spent the early part of his 
career, after his entry into the naval service 
of the United States, exploring those coun- 
tries, and collecting valuable information of 
every description. During the Mexican war 
he served as a volunteer with much distinc- 
tion, having-on many occasions given evi- 
dence of that courage, coolness, and deter- 
mination, for which he was so eminentl 
distinguished in the crowning act of his 
brilliant career, while attached to the first, 
and in command of the second Grinnell Ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 
The important geographical discoveries 
which he made at this time (amongst 
others that of an open sea around the North 
Pole), his invaluable contributions to the 
stores of science, together with his many 
private virtues, have shed an undying lustre 
around his name, and secured him a place 
among the most famous laborers in the 
field of science. 

It is matter of painful regret that the 
source of his greatest renown should also 
have been the source of the wasting disease 
by which he has thus prematurely been 
called away. Never very strong, the con- 
stant hardships to which he was exposed in 
his last Arctic voyage, were too much for his 
physical strength. Finding that he did not 
derive from the climate of England the bene- 
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fite to his health which he sought, he pro- | and I think I may safely say it will compare 


ceeded to the mild climate of Cuba. But 
the seeds of disease were too deeply sown. 
Nothing could arrest its progress. With 
mind unimpaired, and surrounded by his 
mother and some intimate friends, he 
breathed his last on the 16th inst., in the 
flower of his age and the enjoyment of a 
well-earned and world-wide renown.—N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 





No assurance, however positive, of the 
imminence of Dr. Kane’s danger, could have 
altogether prepared the public mind for the 
melancholy intelligence of his death, which 
has reached us by telegraph from New Or- 
leans. That a life which had braved Arctic 
perils, privations, and disease, should at last 
go out under a tropical sun, in the midst of 
luxuries, with the most careful attendance 
and the highest skill to minister to it; seemed 
beyond the range of probability. But there 
is no longer room for doubt or for hope; the 
ee apirit has been released from its poor 

ust, and the dust is now solemnly borne 
along the Mississippi, to be brought to 
 serageaaiaae and laid among its kindred 
ust. 

It is not likely that the death of any other 
young man in the world, not in public life, 
could have excited such general grief as will 
that of Dr. Kane. In every part of the 
civilized globe he was known and honored. 
Science and Humanity are alike mourners at 
his grave; for his life was devoted to their 
joint service. And though the course of 
this brief life of thirty-four years was 
marked by a thirst after adventure, which, 
in any less sober or less disciplined mind 
might have been regarded as Quixotic, yet in 
all his enterprises there was a labor after 
knowledge, and a devotion to the service of 
mankind, which gave dignity to his whole 
career. The story of Dr. Kane’s life will 
read, in future times, like a strange romance ; 
but the records of his substantial services in 
the Arctic explorations, and his numerous 
additions to geographical knowledge, will 
give it the stamp of reality, and he will be 
enrolled among the true heroes of the nine- 
teenth century, whose ambition was, not to 
overcome his fellows, but to relieve sufferin 
and assist the distressed, even at the peril of 
his own life. 

Since the tidings arrived of the approach- 
ing demise of Dr. Kane, there have been 
many touching allusions to it; but none 
have more impressed us than that of his fel- 
low. voyager in the Arctic seas, Dr. I. I. 
Hayes, who closed a lecture at Pittsburgh, a 
few days ago, as follows : 


‘‘T have thus briefly, ladies and gentle- 
men, spoken of the results of this expedition, 


favorably with those of any other of any . 
time. I have already said that for its exist- . 
ence we are indebted to the liberality of Mr. ~ 


Peabody, of London, and Mr. Grinnell, of 
New York; but the credit of its organiza- 
tion, its conduct, its success, and its ultimate 
safety, is due to its gallant commander, Dr. 
Kane. Standing in the relation to him that 
T have for so long a time—my captain through 
a long apd trying cruise—my conftade 
through danger—my friend through suffering 
—I feel that it is hardly meet for me to pass a 
culogium upon this world-renowned and dis- 
tinguished man—nor would I more than 
merely mention his name in connection with 
his great public services, were it not that he 
now lies low in a foreign land, his fiery spirit 
scarce able to keep the breath of life within 
his little prostrate body. But I will not 
pause to Poy my tribute to his worth and 
manhood. He needs no praise from me. 
He is beyond mere praise. Nothing that I 
may say can add to his reputation. No 
words of mine can open wider your hearts 
of genuine sympathy, nor make you feel 
more deeply how hard is the fate that seems 
so likely ere long to snatch him from the 
honors that clusterroundhim. His name has 
become a household world wherever deeds of 
manly ——- find appreciation. His heart 
is warm as thé tropic air he now breathes,— 
ee as the Arctic snows amid which he 

raved disease, and death, and su‘Tering. 
His fame is broad as the wide circle of the 
Polarsummer’ssun. History will record his 
triumphs, and mankind, in rendering its 
verdict upon the generation in which he 
lived, wit cadede his name with rays of 
glory bright as those that beamed upon him 
rom the Polar star of the Arctic winter.”’ 


Such is the testimony of a personal and 
professional associate, and there are many in 
this, his native city, who can also bear wit- 
ness to his nobleness of disposition, his un- 
selfish generosity, and his unassuming deport- 
ment. If the whole nation did not deplore 
his death, there would still be as genuine 
grief in a large circle here, where he was 
born and educated, and where the friendships 
of boyhood have lived through the separa- 
tions and changes of maturer years. But 
the loss is more than a private one—more 
even than a national one. His Northern ex- 
plorations, and the great work in which he 
tells the story of them, have given the whole 
world an interest in his life, and the private 
grief, great as it must be, is overshadowed 
by the general lamentation that will be 
heard wherever there is a just appreciation 
of talent, energy, manliness, and self-devo- 
tion almost unprecedented.—Philadelphia 
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DR. KANE, 


Tur name of Elisha Kent Kane is now 
added to the list of illustrious men who have 
attained high honor before they arrived at 
middie age. In the old world, the names of 
Sir Isaac Newton, Harvey, and Burke, stand 
prominent on this roll; while in America, 
Ames, Jay, Hamilton, and Jefferson, shed 
lustre upon the array of youthful genius. 





The world is familiar with the story of Dr. 
Kane’s life. Hundreds in Boston have 
heard him narrate his adventures, and thou- 
sands upon thousands have been stirred by 
the perusal of his Arctic experiences, and 
feel a personal grief at his death. —Than- 
script, Boston. 





Tue Secret or AERIAL NAVIGATION has at 
length been discovered, if we may believe a 
small Paris journal called Les Contemporains, 
which has just published a most strange ac- 
count, signed ‘‘ Henri Page,’’ of an aerostatic 
excursion lately made by the Count de Pleuvier, 
M. Gavarni, M. Migeon, Mr. Falconer, an Eng- 
lish aeronaut, and M. Henri Page, the writer. 
The apparatus used on the ovcasion was not the 
ordinary balloon and ballast, but a machine 
consisting of two balloons united together, of a 
spherical form, able to contain each 100 cubes 
of pure hydrogen gas. The directing power is 
a modified screw communicating with the car, 
and a rudder, made principaily of whalebone, 
to change the direction when required. M. 
Gavarni, the inventor, it is declared, can obtain 
the upward movement of the balloon without 
throwing out ballast, which system soon ex- 
hausts the resources of the very best constructed 
balloon, and becomes an invincible obstacle to 
long excursions in the air. Theloss of hydro- 
gen is instantaneously repaired by a chemical 
proceeding of which M. Migeon is stated to 
possess the secret, and by a little apparatus of 
communication, also invented by M. Gavarni. 
The descent is effected, as hitherto, by letting 
the gasescape. The departure of the aerona1ts 
on the occasion referred to took place on the 
15th of January, at ten in the morning, from 
the park of Ferriéres, in the Sologne; and the 
next morning, at five, the aerial travellers ef- 
fected a safe descent within half a mile of Al- 
giers: 

**We received (says the account) the most 
touching hospitality. The inhabitants wanted 
to carry us intriumph, but we declined the 
honor; and, as soon as we could, went to take 
some repose, leaving our aerostatic apparatus 
under the guardianship of a file of Zouaves. 
Marshal Randon deigned to congratulate us, 
and pressed the hand of M. Gavarni with the 
utmost warmth. We remained on the African 
soil only thirty hours, and left at noon the day 
after our arrival, in sight of an immense multi- 
tude who had assembled to see us ascend from 
the Mole. Our return was effected without the 
slightest incident, but with much greater rapid- 
ity. At half past four the next morning we 
alighted at the spot from which we started, in 
the park of Count de Pleuvier.”—The Press. 





SoLvrron or Quartz.—The Australian papers 
report the discovery, by Count Dembinski, of a 





process by which quartz or silica is chemically 
dissolve, and all the gold, metallic oxides, and 
metals contained in it precipitated. His method 
is the following: One part of quartz in small 
pieces is, together with two and a-half or three 
parts of carbonate of soda, brought to a red 
heat and melted. Cast-iron tubes are perhaps 
the best vessels in which this process can be 
done. Silicate of soda is now formed, deliques- 
cent in air, and perfectly soluble in cold water, 
the carbonic acid of the soda being of course 
given off by the decomposition. This silicate of 
soda is dissolved in water, in wooden vessels, 
and thus left for a few hours, during which 
time the gold and all other foreign substances 
contained in the quartz are precipitated. After 
the precipitate has been formed, the solution of 
silicate of soda is, by means of a syphon, de- 
canted into another wooden vessel, in which, by 
the inflation of carbonic acid, the soda is sepa- 
rated from the silicic acid, and regained as car- 
bonate of soda. By decanting it again, and 
evaporating the water, it is made fit for another 
dissolving process. He obtains the carbonic 
acid, which is used for regenerating the soda, 
from the same fire which he makes use of in 
combining the quartz and soda. This he does 
by employing the well-known centrifugal air- 
pump, and follows up in all particulars the 
method of Melsens in the decomposing of sac- 
charate of lime. By inflating carbonic acid 
into the solution of silicate of soda, he separates 
the silicic acid from the soda. This latter re- 
mains in water, the silicic acid has been precipi- 
tated in the form of a transparent, nebulous, 
jelly-like substance, which cannot be separated 
from water by filtration. He now decants the 
solution of carbonate of soda, which by means 
of evaporation he obtains again as dry carbon- 
ate of soda. As such it can be made use of in 
further operations. 





Tne ZootoaicaL Society or Lonpon.—Ata 
recent monthly general meeting, held at the 
Society’s House in Hanover Square, the report 
stated, that 88 fellows had been elected in the 
year 1856, and that the visitors to the gardens 
had amounted to 844,096; presenting an in- 
crease of 29,094 over 1855. The number of 
animals now living in the menagerie is 1440; 
and the collection is, undoubtedly, more inter- 
esting and more valuable than at any previous 
period. 
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From The Examiner.: 
Poems of Robert Greene and Christopher 
Marlowe. Edited by Robert Bell. (‘+ An- 
notated Edition of the English Poets.’’) 
Parker and Son. 


Boon companions of old, associated by 
their genius and by a profligacy that ex- 
ceeded even the admitted license of their 
times, Greene and Marlowe come again 
together in this book. They are the men 
who as they drank and swore in company, 
shared what they felt to be a just resentment 
at the rise of Shakspeare, ‘‘ the upstart crow 
beautified with our feathers,’’ as Greene 
called him, ‘* who supposes he is as well able 
to bombast out a blank verse as the best of 
you; and being an absolute Johannes facto- 
tum, isin his own conceit the only Shake- 
scene in the country.”” Shakspeare had 
founded upon dramas by Greene and Mar- 
lowe, or friends of theirs, several of his his- 
torical plays, as well as the Taming of the 
Shrew, and finally the Winter’s Tale, of 
which the plot was taken from Greene’s 
novel of Pandosto, or the Triumph of Time. 
From Greene and Marlowe the step was to 
Shakspeare, and the step was great, al- 
though there are in Marlowe’s plays some 
passages which would have been accounted 
choice even had they occurred among the 
works of Shakspeare. In Marlowe’s Hero 
and Leander, too, a dozen ‘lines sometimes 
succeed each other worthy of the lips that 
sang Lucrece. Marlowe it was who first 
gave life to our blank verse, and had his 
sympathies led him into the company of 
better men than Greene, he would. have 
written with the sustained energy of genius, 
and have been honored by all posterity for 
as great a dramatist in one or two particu- 
lars as Shakspeare is in all. As it was he 
wrote works in which the genius appears 
only by flashes, and at the age of thirty had 
his brains let out by a dagger in a drunken 
brawl. 

As for Greene, he died of a surfeit caused 
by feasting one day upon Rhenish wine and 
pickled herring. He had begun the world 
with all advantage in his favor, made the 
grand tour and returned a master of the 
lusts of Italy, married a lady worthy of a 
better fate than to be wife of his, and when 
she had borne a son to him, forsook her for 
a ‘sorry, ragged quean,”’ the sister of a 





POEMS OF GREENE AND MARLOWE. 


common rogue and bully, known as Cutting 
Ball, who was in good time hung at Tyburn. 
Yet in his distress, when friends forsook him 
and when honest people turned -aside, be it 
said to the credit of the sorry ragged queani 
that she remained kind to the ruined poet, 
with the ‘‘ ruffianly hair,’”’ the red nose, and 
the long red beard ending in a point upon 
which you might hang a jewel, who when 
death was at hand in penitence reviled him- 
self as no man else could have had christian 
license to revile him. Greene died in abject 
misery, dependent on the charity of his 
landlord, a struggling shoemaker in Dow- 
gate, whose shirt he was compelled to wear 
when his own needed change, and whose 
wife crowned his dead body with a garland 
of bays. To his own dishonored wife, be it 
said, Greene had before his death written in 
penitence, and sent the letter by his land- 
lord. ‘* Sweet wife,” it began, ‘‘ as ever 
there was any good will or friendship be- 
tween thee and me, see this bearer, my host, 
satisfied of his debt. I owe him ten pounds, 
and but for him I had perished in the 
streets.”’ , 

Nothing can be better than the short 
memoirs of Greene and Marlowe here pre- 
fixed by Mr. Bell to his collection of their 
poems. One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures in the ‘‘Annotated Edition of the Eng. 
lish Poets,’? to which series this volume 
belongs, is the unusual excellence of the 
series of miniature biographies to which it 
gives occasion. In every one the most effec- 
tive use is made of passages from writings 
of the man described or of his contempo- 
raries that are at once graphic and bio- 
graphic; doubtful points are cleared up or 
left in doubt with a few paragraphs of ex- 
position as distinct as they are brief; each 
story of a career is told with an animation 
that commands from the first page the 
reader’s full attention, and when all has 
been said, a distinct picture has been 
sketched ; or, where material has not suf- 
ficed for that, a distinct impression of the 
fragment of life known has been presented 
to the reader. Mr. Bell never forgets, if 
there exist any record that will help him, to 
make us acquainted with the personal ap- 
pearance and the petty marks of individuality 
which we must know before we can feel that 
we know a man at all. We should add, 
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too, that while-lte is not the apologist of | they assisted... Ina modified form there was 
vieo, he always: tecords offences in the spirit | a true vise'in'life just them for the old mye 

. of a Christian... . Etc! | theologies." \"The'tenaissance was a, true? - 
The collection of poetry in this annotated | seoond birth, though it was birth into a - .., 
editiondoes not include plays, OF Graene | perfectly new, manner of existence. There,’ . 
we have here the poomis: that were scattered | are no-gods and: goddesses in this, however;. - * 
“#hrough -his novels, with what else of ‘the’ it is Greene's heart speaking in verse written” , 
game kind there may have been. For the | during the.days of illness that he knew — 
first time there are here printed with Greend’s | would end only in death : ; | x 

_ poems the contents of the ten leaves-of verse | .«« Deceiving world, that with alluring toys wee 
upon the death of Sir Christopher Hatton,| Hast made my life the subject of thy scorn, *« 
entitled A Maidens Dream, of which the| . And scornest now to lend thy fading joys | 
existence was unknown till about twelve [ T oe edocas” life, whom friends have le : 

years ago. The poem was discovered by Mr.) . How well are they that die ere they be born, 

J. P. Reardon, and has hitherto been printed | ~- And porve see thy slights, which fewmen ~ 

only among the rs of the Shakspeare ,,, Shun 

Society. r mong ote oems of M rr Till unawares they helpless are undone! 

Bell has included his translation of a book | “ft have I sung of love and of his fire; 

of Lucan. But now I find that poet was advised, 


2 : Which made full feasts increasers of desire, 
Very remarkable is the purity of tone pre-| And proves weak love was with the poor - 
vailing in the lyrical works of these roys- despised ; 


sp 

terers. We observe it not only in Greene} For when the life with food is not sufficed, 
and Marlowe. Men who were immoral in ew of love, what motion of de» 
their lives, who wrote much wickedness in What ‘pleseanoe can proceed from such a 
dramas, were in the sixteenth century to a wight. ™ 
remarkable extent pure _in their songs. | « witness my want, the murderer of my wit : 
Greene and Marlowe, as it happened, were| My ravished sense, of wonted fury reft, 

both Cambridge men, and influenced by| Want such conceit as should in poems fit 
their education at the university; of them ae ta oo g-cxne hos Tam rah sft 
and of others it was said that ‘‘ they smell ee ee et eee 


: : bereft, 
too much of that writer Ovid, and that Because so long they lent them me to use; 


writer Metamorphosis, and talk too much of And I so long their bounty did abuse. 
Proserpine and Jupiter. Why, here’s our| «0 that a year were granted me to live, 
fellow Shakspeare can’ put them all down,| And for that year my former wits restored ! 
‘ay, and Ben Jonson too.” No doubt What rules of life, what counsel would I give, 
Psyche, Venus, Flora, Cupid, and Diang| ov should my sin with sorrow be deplored ! 
helped to keep the ale-house out of memory, Wines tdneale eevee ok cite Sa 


, . / Time loosely spent will not again be won; 
but they did not kill the song at whose birth My time is loosely spent, and I undone.”’ 





A New TranstaTor Risen.—The English 


r } R Bible, if there is a vacancy. The harmony be- 
papers bring the intelligence that a certain Mr. | tween Black’s work and Shepherd’s is another 
lack is lecturing the people of England on the | illustration of the sympathy in great minds, 


necessity of a revised edition of the English | even with an ocean between them.— Protestant 
Bible, and he sustains his” plea on the ground | Churchman. 
that the present version is a very incorrect - : 
translation. One of the prominent instances he pieege ete tet gang aoe we 
adduces s the expression in the Lord’s Pray eT; | seldom we are content with bread for the day; 
‘Give us this day our daily bread,’’ which he | and how earnestly do we long for a supply in ad- 
—— —— have — — ‘Give us wanes of not for ory only, hay or — 
is day our to-morrow’s bread ! week, and next year,—and especi that there 
We have not heard that this ‘‘ accomplished | may be enough for those of our families who are 
scholar’? has been added to the learned corps |to survive us! Instead of cheerfully dependin 
of revisers employed by the ‘* Bible Union,”’ in po pte oat bol ee deny pare 
fais country, but the specimen above of his abil- repository belonging to ourselves. We are like the 
ities has such a family likeness to the work Israelites, who, instead of gathering only one day’s 
which Drs. Maclay and Judd exhibited last manna, as they were commanded, attempted to lay 
summer, that we are free to commend -Mr. | it up in store: and like them we find it corrupt 
Black as just the man for a situation on the new | and noisome.] 











